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A SHAKESPEARE CIPHER IN THE BIBLE 


CLAUDE M. WIsE 


HAVE COME TO appreciate the convenience of the subtitle James 
Joyce gave some quarter of a century ago to his Anna Livia 
Plurabelle, later to be incorporated as a chapter in Finegan’s Wake. 
He called it Work in Progress. What I have to present on A Shakes- 
peare Cipher in the Bible, beyond the cipher itself, is indeed no more 
than work in progress. In 1905, John Matthews Manly, contributing 
to Modern Philology his article, “The Lost Leaf of Piers Plowman,” 
which was to precipitate his famous controversy over the authorship 
of Piers Plowman with the great French scholar and ambassador to 
the United States, J. J. Jusserand, wrote of his partialiy finished re- 
search, “I make this announcement now in order that other scholars 
may investigate the problems and be ready to pass critical judg- 
ment upon my results when they appear.” I hardly expect results of 
great finality ever to appear, though conclusive data, if they exist, 
might conceivably be found in England. 

I pause to say that I am using the word cipher in its very broad- 
est sense as something concealed but capable of being discovered 
mathematically, though the mathematics here is of the very simplest 
order, and though no decoding whatever is necessary. Other words 
applying to secret writing, such as cryptogram, seem difficult to 
rationalize, and so I have arbitrarily used the term cipher. 

Many years ago I was reading in what I suspect to have been 
the local weekly paper, whose title was pronounced Revalee 
(Reveille), published in the county seat town of Memphis, Missouri, 
near where I grew up. I feel sure I was reading the boiler plate in- 


Mr. Wise (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1932) is Professor of Speech 
Emeritus, Louisiana State University. 
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sides by which such publications were padded out, for the subject 
matter was not the neighborhood news items which characterized the 
outside pages. 

The passage in the Reveille instructed the reader to take the 
name Shakespeare, being careful to spell it S-h-a-k-e-s-p-e-a-r, and 
count the vowels (the number of vowels was four), and then count 
the consonants. The number of consonants was six. There was then 
the direction to place the digits 4 and 6 together to read 46, and to 
turn to the Psalms in the 1611 King James Bible. 

The further directions were (1) to follow the suggestion of the 
number 46 and go to Psalm 46, (2) to count 46 words from the 
beginning, and (3) to count 46 words from the end. 

All are familiar, of course, with the rich Elizabethan poetry of 
the Psalm 46. 

1. God is our refuge and strength; a very present help in trouble. 

2. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed: and 

though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 

3. Though the waters thereof roar, and be troubled, though the 

mountains shake with the swelling thereof, 

In the third verse is shake, 46 words from the beginning. And in 
the ninth of the eleven verses of the Psalm we read, 

9. He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth: he breaketh 

the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder. .. . 

Spear is 46 words from the end (not counting Selah). 

That is the cipher: In the word Shakespear, properly spelled, 
there are 4 vowels and 6 consonants, whence 46; in Psalm 46, 46 
words from the beginning, is shake; and 46 words from the end is 
spear. Hence, Shakespear. It is disarmingly simple. One need not 
suffer eyestrain as in poring over the First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
plays, trying to check the theory of those Baconian ladies, Mes- 
dames Pott and Gallup, that different fonts of type were used, ar- 
ranged to reveal that Bacon (and Essex, too, for that matter) was 
the issue of a secret marriage between Elizabeth and Leicester! and 
that “Bacon is Shakespeare.” One need not be frustrated with the 
strange mathematical complexities of Baconian Ignatius Donnelly’s 
Great Cryptogram, with its alleged significance of hyphens, brackets, 
italics and arrangements of words in columns and on pages.? The 


*Gilbert Slater, Seven Shakespeares (London: Cecil Palmer), pp. 111-112. 
*Slater, pp. 110-111. 
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King James cipher is a simple cipher. Notwithstanding its simplic- 
ity, the chance of its appearing by accident is mathematically un- 
likely; it is easier to believe that it could not have been an accident 
—and that hence it was the work of some editor, translator or other 
interested party with access to the manuscript. 

A 1611 translator would have had no heavy task in producing the 
cipher. The two words shake and spear are already there in several 
earlier translations, foreshadowed in the Latin texts by agitatis and 
hastam,? or by conturbati and arma,* and in Hebrew texts by 
[ji'rafu] and [qa'nis]. 

No search for synonyms was therefore necessary—only a slight 
rephrasing to shift the location of either word. For example, in the 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI (1549) it would be necessary to shift 
shake only from the 43rd place to the 46th, and spear a comparable 
distance. Conveniently enough, in the 1539 Great Bible, the word 
shake already occupies the 46th place, though the wording leading 
to it differs considerably from that in the King James Psalm 46, 
which is known historically to have been largely patterned after 
Psalm 46 in the Great Bible. It is entirely possible that the position 
of shake in the Great Bible suggested the fashioning of the cipher. 

Some are startled, even horrified, at what seems to them the 
sacrilegious temerity of tampering with the Bible. It therefore seems 
in order to consider the probable attitude of Jacobean times toward 
biblical translations, and hence toward the rearrangements of the 
wordings of Holy Writ by mere human beings. For it is obvious 
that before the Protestant King James Bible of 1611 and the Catho- 
lic Rheims-Douai Bible of 1609-10, no Bible could possibly have 
become in its very wording so imbedded in the emotions of people 
high and low as these two books are now. 

The King James translation, published in 1611, and thereafter 
widely known as the Authorized Version, came as a climax to a long 
series of translations into the vernacular. There is hardly likely ever 
to be so complete a climax again, even counting the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of 1953. 

Vernacular translations of the Bible appeared unbelievably early 
in England. Only 150 years after the cross-channel lowland Germans 
invaded Britain in 449, St. Augustine converted Kent. Within anoth- 


*Francisque-Michel, Le Livre des Psaumes (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1874), Ps. 45 [corresponding to King James 46]. 
*Breviarum Romanum. 
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er hundred years, the North, the Midlands and the East had been 
converted; St. Wilfrid had belatedly Christianized the South; and 
Bede, not yet the Venerable, was reaching his majority. In other 
words, our barbaric and sometimes savage Anglo-Saxon-Jutish an- 
cestors from the swamps and forests of the continent were by Bede’s 
time already on the way toward becoming one of the literary peo- 
ples of the world.> 

From the very first, the Bible was the inspiration of a great part 
of English literature, and much, if not all, of it, e.g., the Gospels, 
the Psalms and some Old Testament narrative, was translated into 
the vernacular during the Old English period.6 Among the half- 
dozen more important translators of the time, Caedmon, Bede, Al- 
fred and Aelfric stand high. 

As Middle English times came on, Orm did partial translations, 
as did William of Shoreham, John de Trevisa, and others.7 Then 
followed John Wycliffe, who, probably aided by his close friend John 
Purvey, translated the whole Bible (circa 1360), in the version 
which was to be carried to the people by Wycliffe’s followers, the 
Lollards. 

The Wycliffites bridged the period of transition between Middle 
English vernacular Bibles and early Modern English Bibles. The 
latter followed fast. In quick succession came William Tyndale’s 
translation (1526), Myles Coverdale’s translation (1535), Mat- 
thews’ Bible (1538—a combination of Tyndale and Coverdale), 
the Great Bible (a Coverdale re-issue of Matthews, 1539), and 
Taverner’s Bible (also 1539—a polishing of Matthews). Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Cromwell, Henry 
VIII’s many-officed minister, who was instigator of the Great Bible 
(also called Cromwell’s Bible), promoted translation. So did Henry 
himself, who issued proclamations requiring English Bibles to be 
placed in every church. These official acts indicate the official trend. 

After Henry’s death in 1547, the young Edward VI continued 
Henry’s policies. Catholic Mary, she called Bloody Mary, reversed 
them; but Elizabeth, coming to the throne in 1558, was soon ready 


®The Very Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., English Versions of the Bible (Herder, 
London, 1932), p. 3. 

*British Museum, Guide to the Manuscripts and Printed Books Exhibited 
in Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version, p. 5. Quoted 
by Pope, p. 7. 
"Ibid, p. 15. 
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to approve the Geneva Bible (1560—prepared in Switzerland by 
exiles from Mary’s persecutions), though there was a minority who 
thought it too Calvinistic and preferred the unevenly done Bishops’ 
Bible (1568). 

All these Bibles had been Protestant, and English Catholic 
preachers complained of their own disadvantage in being without an 
English Bible. Hence came a Catholic translation into English, con- 
sisting of the Rheims New Testament of 1583, combined with the 
Douai Old Testament of 1609-10, and called the Rheims-Douai 
Bible. 

The foregoing enumeration of translations should indicate the 
long-standing receptive attitude of England toward translations— 
and hence toward variant translations. For whereas in our times 
many of our so-called primitive religionists seem scarcely conscious 
of there having been any translation at all, and appear to regard 
the King James Bible as if it were the original inspired and re- 
vealed Word, no syllable of which can be modified and no definition 
allowed except a given doctrinal one, Englishmen prior to 1611 had 
for ten centuries been continuously used to new versions and thought 
it no sacrilege to introduce a new and better word as a synonym. 
Merely changing the position of a word could be done with impunity 
so long as the meaning remained intact. A doctrinaire individual 
or group could and often did fear the possibility of a translation’s 
being slanted toward, say, Anglican or Catholic or Puritan dogma, 
and at times many feared to allow the common people to read the 
Bible, lest some peasant place individual interpretations upon it; 
but no one feared translations per se, notwithstanding the many 
changes which re-translations entail. 

In Elizabeth’s times, moreover, the people regarded the English 
language with unrestrained delight. No nation has ever taken more 
pleasure in exploring the resources of its mother tongue, whether 
as the medium for the creation of some “mighty line,” or as a most 
versatile toy. And as a toy, they found it yielding the unprecedented 
delights of cryptograms and ciphers. 

It is now in order to consider the likelihood that a translator 
could have been a party to arranging the cipher within the 46th 
Psalm. The crippled, learned and unstable son of Darnley and Mary 
Stuart, James I, succeeding Elizabeth in 1603, was destined to be re- 
membered in history far less for his reign of twenty-two years than 
for his single act of appointing in 1604 a huge group of scholars 
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to do what he must have thought of as a translation to end all 
translations. 

James appointed, at thirty shillings a week, 54 men. “Various 
causes,’ Pope® says guardedly, “reduced their number to 47.” We 
have the names of the 47, and we know that the men were divided 
into six companies, two each at Cambridge, Oxford, and Westmin- 
ster. One of the Cambridge groups, containing eight men, was as- 
signed to translate from I Chronicles to Ecclesiastes. This assign- 
ment included the Psalms. The eight men were Edward Lively, John 
Richardson, Lawrence Chatterton (or Chaderton), Francis Dilling- 
ham, Thomas Harrison, Roger Andrewes, Robert Spalding and 
Andrew Byng. 

Now it would be gratifying to find that at least one of these men 
was a friend of Shakespeare’s. But the obvious sources of biography, 
Pope’s English Versions of the Bible, Daiches’ The King James Ver- 
sion of the English Bible, The Dictionary of National Biography, 
etc.®, reveal no such connection. They give only such facts as that 
Lively, Spalding and Byng were successively made regius professor 
of Hebrew in Cambridge; that Chatterton was Master of Emmanuel 
College; that Dillingham was of Christ’s College; that Harrison, of 
Trinity, was a distinguished Puritan Hebraist; and that Andrewes 
was the brother of the more scholarly Launcelot Andrewes, of West- 
minster. 

If it is ever proved that any of these eight men knew and favor- 
ed Shakespeare, as they clearly might have done, the evidence will 
doubtless have to be sought in England. I have searched in Slater’s 
Seven Shakespeares’© for clues, for in time it occurred to me that 
any pretender whatever to the Shakespeare eminence would have 
had to write under the name Shakespeare. He would, then, be just 
as likely to conspire with one of the eight translator-revisors to 


*Hugh Pope, English Versions of the Bible (New York: Herder, 1952), 
p. 310. 

*Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, Dictionary of National Biography, 1908- 
09, 22V. (1938 repr. 22V.). Pope, in a footnote on p. 312 states that “the list 
is given, with variations, inall the authorities: Burnet, History of the Refor- 
mation, V. 559ff.; Wilkins, Concilia, IV, 407f.; Fuller, The Church History of 
Britain from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 1648, IV, 227; Pollard, 
Records of the English Bible, 37-64 Thomas Smith, Memoirs of the Trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version, 1827 . . . Westcott [A General View of the 
History of the English Bible, pp. 342-50] gives “Notes about the Translators, 
July 22, 1604,” from a MS. in Lambeth Library. 
1°Gilbert Slater, Seven Shakespeares (London: Palmer, 1931). 
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change the order of words in the 46th Psalm as would Shakespeare 
the actor. 

The leads in Slater were in some degree rewarding. His seven 
Shakespeares were Shakespeare of Stratford; Bacon; Marlowe; 
William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby; Robert Manners, fifth Earl 
of Rutland; Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford; and the 
Countess of Pembroke, who was Mary, sister of Philip Sidney. Of 
these, four are found to show a special interest in the Bible, to wit: 

Bacon, according to Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence,! wrote the 
works of Ben Jonson and edited the King James Bible, so effective- 
ly remodeling the phrasing of the translators that “the Bible and 
Shakespeare embody the language of the great master.”12 Such ex- 
travagances as Sir Edwin’s have prompted John Semple Smart to 
say that “the Baconians get rid of one miracle only to substitute 
another.”13 The miracle Smart refers to as having been got rid of is 
the Stratfordian Shakespeare himself, who, as a bourgeois villager, 
could not, according to the Baconians, even though he became an 
actor, ever have known enough of court life or a score of other 
things to write the Shakespeare plays. But this reference to Bacon 
and the King James Bible is nevertheless a clue worth at least some 
pursuit. Considering Bacon’s known penchant for ciphers, the cipher 
of the 46th Psalm may well be investigated with Bacon in mind. 

Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, when a seventeen- 
year-old youth at Gray’s Inn in 1569, is said to have “spent lavish- 
ly on clothes, weapons, tutors and books; among these last, a Gene- 
va Bible.” Though we may say that anyone might have bought a 
Bible, yet that was scarcely axiomatic in that day of the scarcity and 
expensiveness of Bibles, and of the recent danger of owning a Prot- 
estant Bible, for Mary had been in her grave only a year or less, 
and Elizabeth was as yet young and untried. Possibly, then, even 
this slender clue suggests a continuing interest in Bibles on the part 
of the Earl of Oxford that ought to be traced as far as 1611. 

Of Lady Pembroke I must interpolate (though I am making no 
judgments on any of the seven Shakespeares) that her preparation 
for being a candidate for listing among the seven, and for being 
capable of, say, aiding some translator of the 1611 Bible, is extra- 
ordinarily complete. She was highly proficient in Greek, Latin, Ital- 


*Daiches, p. 108. 
128Sir Edward Durning Lawrence, The Shakespeare Myth, p. 29. 
*8John Semple Smart, Shakespeare, Truth and Tradition, 1928, p. 24. 
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ian and French. Her close friend, Gabriel Harvey, states that she 
loved best the Bible, Homer and Vergil, and after them Plutarch 
and Petrarch.1* She was a poet. She was with courtly fulsomeness 
even compared to Sappho, and to Chaucer and Spenser. Her brother, 
Philip Sidney, wrote Arcadia for her, and when he died with the 
work unfinished, she completed it herself. Nash brought out the 
incomplete Arcadia without permission, whereupon Harvey asked 
indignantly, “and what if she can publish more works in a moneth 
(sic) than Nash hath published in his whole life?15 She wrote very 
prolifically, and though there was a tradition that English gentle- 
women did not allow their works to be published, she was pre- 
vailed upon to publish three poems. She wrote but did not publish 
the work most suggestive of having a bearing on this article, a 
completion of her brother’s metrical version of the Psalms, viz., from 
Psalm 44 onward.16 Her 46th Psalm begins: 

God gives us strength and keepes us sound, 

A present help when dangers call; 

Then fear not wee, let quake the proude, 

And into seas let mountains fall. 

Note that she says quake, not shake. I should not venture to find 
significance in the rhyme. Anyway, the word quake is the 19th from 
the beginning, not the 46th. 

It remains to comment on the spelling of Shakespeare’s name, 
since the cipher guide to the 46th Psalm requires a word of four 
vowels and six consonants. Cuthbert and William Burbage, in 1635, 
petitioning for their rights in the Globe Theatre, mentioned “Shak- 
speare, Hemings, Condall and others,” using the spelling “Shak- 
speare,” which yields the requisite four vowels and six consonants, 
and so provides the same guide to the 46th Psalm as does the spell- 
ing, “Shakespear’’?7 which I originally found in the weekly Reveille. 
But the Stratford Shakespeare himself is not known to have spelled 
his name in either of these ways. In signing evidence in the Bellot 
case, he used “Willm Shakp.” or “Shaxp.” When purchasing a house, 
he signed two deeds “William Shaksper” and “Wm. Shaksper.” In 
his will, two of the signatures and possibly the third one are spelled 
“Shakspere.”28 None of these shortened spellings contains the req: 


44Slater, p. 223. 

**Gabriel Harvey, quoted by Daiches, p. 229, from Pierce’s Supererogation. 
2°Daiches, p. 225. 

Slater, p. 89. 

28Slater, p. 90. 
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uisite four vowels. More important, perhaps, is the spelling in the 
original King James Bible, Psalm 46:9, 46 words from the end. It is 
“speare.’”’ Combining this word with “shake” in verse 3, 46 words 
from the beginning, we have a word yielding five vowels and six con- 
sonants. The number 56 is of no help here. However, since spelling 
was so inconsistent in 1611, and since the Burbages’ “Shakspeare,” 
with four vowels and six consonants, was known, we may perhaps 
consider that that spelling was used for the original guide. 

How has the knowledge of this cipher been perpetuated? Appar- 
ently mainly by word of mouth. Of the many university classes and 
individual people whom I have told about it, only one person, a 
rabbi, has said he already knew of it, and he had heard of it by word 
of mouth in school. 

There may very likely have been early references to it in print, 
but the most accessible ones are recent. William F. and Elizabeth 
S. Friedman, in The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined,® mention 
the well known Sir Edward Durning Lawrence as having discussed it, 
as well as James R. Ferguson, Ernest G. Rose, “Arden,” and A. E. 
Loosley (in Baconia, January, 1957). The Friedmans also note that 
“as early as 1902, a contributor to the Booklover signing himself 
S. L. H., had called attention to the fact that the name ‘Shake- 
spear’ has four vowels and six consonants, so if you write down the 
figure 4 and follow it by the figure 6, you get 46. Very well, turn 
to Psalm 46, etc.” (S. L. H.’s wording reminds me so sharply of 
what I read in the Reveille that I feel almost sure it is the same.) 

The Friedmans, being in the midst of devastatingly disproving 
the validity of all the Shakespearean ciphers, particularly those re- 
lating to Bacon, undertake to demolish this one also, not necessarily 
because it names Shakespeare, but because Baconian numerologists 
strove to see references to Bacon in it. The numerologists’ manipula- 
tions are indeed fantastic, viz.: Shakespeare was born April 23, 1564, 
and died April 23, 1616; 23 plus 23 equal 46—this despite the fact 
that the Trinity Church register in Stratford shows only that Shake- 
speare was baptized April 26 and buried April 25; and despite the 
fact that the cipher appeared long before Shakespeare’s death. 
(Bacon, who, they believed, wrote the translation of the Psalms, must 
have been a prophet! ) Shakespeare was 46 years old when the cipher 
appeared—this despite the fact that from 1564 to 1611 is 47 years. 


*°Cambridge: at the University Press, 1957, pp. 182-184. 
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(Bacon must have been an indifferent mathematician! ) The number 
of translators, 47, minus 1 (Bacon), equals 46! Etc., etc. 
In the Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. IV, 1950, p. 240, appears the fol- 
lowing commentary on Psalm 46: 
. . . It shares with the so-called “Shepherd Psalm” the highest popular 
voting. Indeed, its familiarity is so general that it has made possible 
the waggish claim that it was written by Shakespeare, proof of which 
is said to be found in the amusing coincidence that in the KJV the 
forty-sixth word from the beginning of this forty-sixth psalm is 
shake and the forty-sixth word from the end is spear. But all this 
proves is the fact that these great lines have been pored over by all 
sorts of readers, from monks to mountebanks. 


It seems hardly necessary to surrender to the monks and mounte- 
banks. It is probably more in the spirit of research to continue look- 
ing into the libraries in this country and in England, to try to find 
whether he of Stratford, or any of the other six Shakespeares, had 
a conspiratorial acquaintance with any of the eight translators of 
I Chronicles to Ecclesiastes. 
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A VIRGINIAN IN CALIFORNIA: 1849 
Donatp E. Harcis 


HE IMMIGRANTS WHO FLOCKED into California in the gold rush 
fe 1849 soon recognized the need for the organization of a 
stable political community. To that end, the California Constitution- 
al Convention, meeting in Monterey in September, 1849, provided 
a unique forum not only for the discussion of local problems, but 
for reflection upon the broader issues which then agitated the na- 
tion. Forty-eight delegates with heterogeneous backgrounds, with the 
coloration of every section, and with diverse opinions on most issues 
discussed, argued, conferred, and compromised in writing a constitu- 
tion which was accepted by Congress as the basis for the admission 
of California to the Union in 1850. Transplanted Southerners were 
particularly prominent in the small group which assumed the leader- 
ship in framing this constitution. Robert Semple from Kentucky (the 
Convention President), James M. Jones from Louisiana, Charles T. 
Botts from Virginia, and William M. Gwin from Mississippi were 
principals in every phase of the deliberations.1 Undoubtedly, Gwin 
was the most influential delegate regardless of section; however, 
Botts, the most vocal and in many ways the most intriguing dele- 
gate, exerted a definite influence on the final form of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Charles Tyler Botts was born in Virginia in 1809 and trained 
for the law; but he became a farmer and, in 1841, founded “The 
Southern Planter,” a farm journal. In 1848 he went to Monterey as 
Naval Storekeeper and a year later was elected as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. Afterward, he practiced law and served 
as a judge in San Francisco; but in 1851 Botts moved to Sacra- 
mento, where he published a newspaper until 1861, when he was ap- 


Mr. Hargis (Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1943) is Associate Professor of 
Speech at The University of California, Los Angeles. 

1See Donald E. Hargis, “Southerners in the California Constitutional Con- 
vention: 1849,” The Southern Speech Journal, XIX, (March, 1954), 193-204 
for a general discussion of the role of the Southerners in the Convention; also, 
Gwin’s part in the Convention is detailed in Hargis, “W. M. Gwin: Middle- 
man,” The Historical Society of Southern California Qaurterly, XL, (March, 
1958), 17-32. 
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pointed State Printer; yet, he remained active in politics to his death 
in 1884. His role in the Convention was significant; he was an out- 
spoken representative of a personal point of view, a man of char- 
acter and ideas, a distinctive public speaker, a peculiar personal- 
ity, and, particularly, a Southerner, who, although cognizant of the 
insular problems in California, was still of the South. Insight on the 
part which he played can be arrived at with an interpretation of his 
fundamental political-social philosophy, of his speaking methods, and 
of his influence on the decisions of the Convention. Botts applied 
four basic precepts in his discussion of the individual issues: a 
moderate Southerner’s outlook on the Constitution and the Union, 
the sovereignty of the electorate, the historic precedent of legal 
evolution and of the law, and a personal-social ethic derived partly 
from the culture in which he was reared and partly from his own 
personality.2 

It was evident that Botts thought of himself as a representative 
Southerner, not as a “fire-eater,” but as a moderate, states-rights 
Southerner, holding to the tenet that the people of a state or terri- 
tory were to settle the questions of slavery for themselves. On prin- 
ciple, he was opposed to slavery and to its extension; but he denied 
the Negro any rights under the Constitution and would preserve the 
institution of slavery where it existed. He was a Unionist without 
hint of secession, seeking to keep the Union intact under his concept 
of it as a “confederacy,” a confederacy based on a compact between 
free, equal, and sovereign states which had created the federal gov- 
ernment, giving to it the rights which it had and specifically reserv- 
ing all others to themselves. He was uncompromising in the view 
that the Constitution and the statutes enacted under it were the law, 
were to be obeyed, and were to take precedence over any local enact- 
ment until they were changed by representatives reflecting the will 
of the people. 

Botts held to the principle of the inalienable right of the citizen- 
ry to determine its own governmental structure for itself. The will of 
the people was always the sovereign force, devising constitutions and 
enacting laws; even the Supreme Court must be subject to the de- 
cisions of the electorate above its responsibility to the Constitution. 
And Botts sought an easy, simple method by which the voters could 


*Fortunately, a verbatim transcript of the Convention proceedings is avail- 
able, J. Ross Browne, The Debates in the Convention of California (Washing- 
ton, 1850) ; and these comments are based on that source. 
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change laws, decisions of the courts, and even the Constitution itself. 
Allied with this, he felt that the fewer laws the better, that it was 
unnecessary and even dangerous to have a law for every possible 
occasion and for every act. It would be better simply, when the 
occasion demanded, to obtain relief by the actions of the electorate 
or its representatives. 

The third determinant for his course of action was the super- 
structure of legal organization and the interrelation of its parts—a 
constitution, the common law, and the statute law. First, there 
must be a brief constitution with broad, general principles to serve 
as guides for the enactment or the application of the other types 
of law. Second, the common law, growing out of all past legal-judicial 
experience and covering nearly all specific instances, was to serve 
as the foundation. Botts held to the body of that law with much the 
same reverence as a fundamentalist might to the Bible. His knowl- 
edge of the common law was prodigious; he was able to quote Black- 
stone on most of the issues which arose in the Convention, and on 
more than one occasion he advised following its precedents without 
regard for the consequences. However, even here, albeit reluctantly, 
he admitted that the precedent of the common law could be modified 
by the electorate. Finally, and almost parenthetically, he conceded 
that if there were absolutely no precedent in the common law or if 
it could not be applied locally—trare instances in Botts’ viewpoint— 
then statute law must be enacted, but specifically and sparingly.® 
All three—a constitution, the common law, and the statute law— 
were essential to a government, but only in their proper proportions 
and relationships. No other basis for decision was more meaningful 
to Botts or used more frequently and knowingly. 

Two general traits of personality and character must, finally, 
be mentioned as forces which gave rise to Botts’ doctrine and deeds. 
Dominant was a personal-social conservatism which motivated his 
thinking, his speaking, and his personal relationships, a philosophy 
which probably stemmed from the upper-class antebellum social 
system of the South but which was constrictingly conservative even 
for 19th century Virginia. This conservatism was exemplified not 
only by his opinions and the outward form in which they were ex- 
pressed, but, as well, in his formal relationships with the other dele- 
gates. Basic political-social reaction was everywhere evident in his 


‘Incidentally, he also allowed for a code of international law. 
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speaking, as in the worship of the precedent of the common law; 
but, specifically, nowhere was it more strikingly exemplified than 
in his attitude toward the rights of women. It was not sufficient for 
him that a mid-19th century status quo be maintained, but he 
seemed to relish a reversion to preceding centuries, even to a medie- 
val status. In his speaking, and most of it was extemporaneous, 
there was a punctiliousness of language—a stiffness, a stuffiness, and 
a rhetorical quaintness. He was always on his dignity and even in 
the most heated exchange observed a ritual of address which was 
atypical of the ordinary conduct of the Convention. More than once 
he added substance to this impression of personal conservatism, 
not only by admitting to it, but by boasting that he clung to tradi- 
tion for its own sake. On the rare occasion when he considered de- 
viation from custom, whether political or social, it was done grudg- 
ingly. 

The other characteristic of his personality was his egotistical, 
overbearing nature, a consistently maintained attitude of superiority 
which was based on his image of himself as preéminent in knowl- 
edge and ability. This egotism was so unwavering that it led him 
to expect misunderstanding and attack, stemming, as he must have 
believed, from ignorance or from jealousy. He was grim, dour, de- 
termined, sarcastic, even purposely antagonistic on the most mun- 
dane or trivial issue, seemingly bent on alienating even those who 
agreed with him. This was epitomized in his attitude toward his own 
loquacity: he recognized that he was speaking more often and longer 
than any other delegate but did not seem to care whether or not 
anyone listened. This unconcealed negative ethic was founded on 
the paradox that he would not be understood or appreciated in any 
case and, on the other hand, that his viewpoint was so obviously 
superior that negative ethos could not be a barrier to acceptance. 

Botts spoke on fifty-three of the sixty-seven issues which were 
raised in the Convention and said something, if only in an offhand 
remark, on every question or procedural problem. His forty-five 
speeches, many more than any other delegate delivered, monopolized 
10 per cent of the printed proceedings.5 Twelve were lengthy, and 
his most extended speech, nine pages, was the longest delivered in 

‘See Donald E. Hargis, “Women’s Rights: California 1849,” The Historical 
Society of Southern California Quarterly, XXXVII, (December, 1955), 320-334 
for a full exposition of that debate. 


*For the purposes of this study, any statement of 500 words or more was 
considered to be a speech. 
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the Convention. Although the evidence suggests that the speeches 
were delivered extempore, most of them were carefully prepared. 
General preparation lay in his extensive background in history and 
law—certainly library resources were not available—and, specific 
preparation for all of the major speeches included the writing of 
outlines and notes, perhaps even including quotations. Twice he 
apologized that he had not prepared, although such lack of prepara- 
tion did not deter him from speaking. 

While there were no formal introductions to his speeches, each 
did begin with a brief, although sometimes vague, general statement 
of the central idea, forecast of argument, or summary of opposition 
position. Some of the speeches merely stopped without conclusion, 
particularly when they were a part of the running debate; but most 
were rounded out with an effective sentence or two of summary, 
of pathetic climax, of challenge, or of appeal to action. Although he 
used both inductive and deductive reasoning, the deductive pre- 
dominated and provided the strand on which all of the development- 
al materials were strung. This logical argument, of which Botts 
boasted, was the mainstay of his presentation. Generally, he would 
first enunciate a basic moral, social, political, or legal principle and 
then clearly and pointedly apply it to the specific issue. On other 
occasions he used direct rebuttal, refuting the opposition, argument 
by argument. The divisions of the argument were explicitly drawn 
and were integrated precisely, if never concisely, point by point to 
the conclusion. The general structure was free from fallacy—logical, 
penetrating, and precise. 

Within the logical structure his most effective device was the 
method of residues, the assessing of the alternatives, frequently by 
reductio ad absurdum, and the eliminating of all except the favored 
solution. Associated with this were the “either-or” technique and 
comparison and contrast. The rhetorical question, exploited ably, 
served both to introduce ideas and to summarize. Figurative lan- 
guage—analogy, metaphor, hyperbole, and allusion—was introduced 
modestly and effectively; Botts, occasionally compounded an epi- 
gram of his own. The documentary legal evidence, Botts’ favored 
and most potent method of support, included lengthy quotations 
from law and court decisions, but principally from Blackstone, his 
chief authority. Specific instances and examples, except for a few 
hypothetical illustrations, were rare. Restatement in various forms 
was used frequently as summary within the flow of the argument 
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and as a conclusion. These supporting and developmental devices 
were basically sound in themselves and were successfully integrated 
into the argument, particularly the legalistic support and the figura- 
tive language. 

Pathetic proof, a distinctive feature of Botts’ speaking, at best 
drew mixed response. A diffuse emotionality permeated all of his 
speaking. Too, he made continual specific appeals through anger, 
indignation, fear, surprise, scorn, ridicule, contempt, sorrow, and 
sarcasm, as well as entreaties to reasonableness, compassion, con- 
ciliation, and compromise, even deprecating his own views and abili- 
ties. He begged, entreated, and challenged to action with vivid ap- 
peals to manliness, expediency, tradition, patriotism, common sense, 
democratic tradition, trust, virtue, spirituality, and God. For all of 
their inherent persuasive potentiality, these latter appeals lost some 
of their effectiveness because Botts in his impatience could not avoid 
coupling them with ridicule, contempt, and scorn directed at other 
delegates and their ideas. He was not only without humor, he specifi- 
cally abjured it as foreign to such a deliberative body as the Con- 
vention. His hyper-excitability and the contradictory force of his 
pathos make it difficult to assign positive values to the pathetic ele- 
ments. 

Ethically Botts projected an ambivalent image. Affirmatively, 
he stressed the selflessness of his efforts which, free from thought of 
personal aggrandizement, were directed only to the securing of a 
constitution that would assure admission to the Union; his concern 
with achieving justice and right; his willingness to compromise; 
and his recognition of his human frailties. Furthermore, he attempt- 
ed to establish himself as a moderate, a Southern moderate, but ap- 
preciating the viewpoints of all sections and the realities of politics, 
compromising the extremes of both South and North. Finally, he 
pictured himself as the constitutional-legal authority for the Con- 
vention. However, these efforts at a positive ethic redounded nega- 
tively. The smug egotism of his self-assurance and of his superior 
knowledge, particularly legal, coupled with his eternal emphasis 
on the inherent and unalterable fitness of his position, resulted in a 
negative response. Too, despite his professed non-sectionalism, ob- 
viously he was a Southerner espousing a Southern point of view. His 
self-deprecation rang false, and his loquacity alienated. Altogether, 
ethically, he tended to promote a negative bias which was detri- 
mental to approval for his ideas. 
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Botts’ style was a remarkable feature cf his speaking. Its im- 
mediate aspects were ostentation, elaboration, studied diction, ex- 
cessive embroidery, circumlocution, and repetition, all heightened 
by the prolixity of wording. His vocabulary was complex, erudite, 
and, although impressive and meaningful, indirect and exaggerated. 
There was some structural variety, but most of the sentences were 
complex and compound; although the structure tended to be compli- 
cated, still it was comprehensible and on certain occasions had grace- 
ful flow. The total stylistic effect, however, was literary or written 
rather than oral, characterized by pomposity, stiltedness, and dis- 
play; basically it was non-conversational even for the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Comparison with the style of other delegates, even those with 
equal education and experience, makes Botts’ style seem excessive, 
even artificial, and somewhat detrimental to communicative contact 
and rapport. 

General internal evidence suggests certain qualities of Bott’s de- 
livery. His punctiliousness of decorum and address may have led to 
indirectness; his wordiness may have made it difficult for him to 
sustain interesting, communicative vocal-physical patterns; his struc- 
ture-wording and his ego-superiority both hint at vocal pomposity. 
On the other hand, his basic emotionality, his vivid pathetic appeals, 
his continual attack-defense, and his stubborn insistence on his ideas 
could not have been delivered dryly; there must have been emotional 
vigor and energy and straightforward audience contact to relieve the 
more staid qualities. The reactions of his listeners within the Con- 
vention tend to verify this observation. One commentator noted that 
he was “forceful”® in delivery. Gwin, a fellow delegate, said that 
Botts had “great powers”? of delivery in debate; and Willey, the 
Chaplain for the Convention, observed that he was “a fluent and 
graceful speaker.”® While such speculations and comments are in- 
conclusive, Botts was probably effectual in delivery, even though by 
contemporary standards he may have lacked directness or conversa- 
tional quality. 

* * * 


Botts, who spoke more frequently than any other delegate, based 
his arguments on the motivating concepts of the moderate South, 


*Zoeth S. Eldredge, History of California (New York, 1915), III, 286. 
“Memoirs of Hon. William M. Gwin,” ed. W. H. Ellison, California His- 
torical Quarterly, XIX, (March, 1940), 7. 
SJames A. B. Scherer, Thirty-First Star (New York, 1942), p. 157 
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the will of the people, the precedent of the law, and a personal ethic. 
In extempore speeches with scant introductions or conclusions, he 
employed deductive reasoning soundly and logically, particularly 
with the method of residues. Figurative language and legal evidence 
were his most successful supporting devices. His pathetic proof 
seems to have gained more negative than positive response, whereas 
the reactions to his ethical proof were distinctly mixed. His style was 
excessive, even artificial; and his delivery, although basically effec- 
tive, was somewhat indirect and pompous. 

Even though his pathos and ethos were dubious in effect, his 
speaking style overly elaborate, and his inherent conservatism direct- 
ly counter to the liberalism of the majority, still Botts exerted a 
powerful influence on the decisions made in the Convention. His ex- 
position of basic governmental theory was authoritative; and, singly, 
he made evident the nature and the function of common and statute 
law and their interrelationship with a constitution and the right and 
role of the electorate. His talents kept the Constitution broad and 
general, forcing the abandonment of such specific items as a detailed 
Bill of Rights. In the most heated and the longest debate, that on 
the delimitation of the boundary, Botts, over strong opposition, 
forced recognition of the principle that the delegates could act only 
for those voters who had elected them; this led to the decision for 
the present boundary for California rather than for a more extended 
one. He was heard with respect in those matters; and his philosophy 
was reflected in the finished document, undoubtedly providing a 
better balanced, more workable Constitution than otherwise would 
have been possible. 

Although Botts was identified as a Southerner, his position as a 
moderate Southerner gave him command and weight. His stand as 
a strong confederation-Unionist states-righter, his opposition to slav- 
ery, and his conviction that the slavery question should be settled 
by the people themselves seem to have reflected the general con- 
census of the delegates, possibly forerunning the Compromise of 
1850. His statements on these matters were forceful and clear; they 
set the keynote for the Convention and tended to establish a com- 
promise balance between extremes. 

Through his speaking, Charles Tyler Botts, the Virginian, enun- 
ciated many of the basic premises on which final decisions were made 
in the California Constitutional Convention of 1849. 
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LINGUISTICS: A LAMBENT GLANCE 
H. Harpy PERRITT 


HEN I was AT THE University of Alabama, I directed a thesis 
\\) on Adlai Stevenson’s campaign speaking.1 In attempting 
analysis of his delivery, the student was unable to describe accurate- 
ly what reporters repeatedly characterized as Stevenson’s “halting” 
manner. Therefore, I referred her to some books on linguistics: The 
Structure of English by C. C. Fries;2 An Introduction to Descriptive 
Linguistics by H. A. Gleason;? Intonation of American English by 
Kenneth Pike.* After careful study of the characteristics of Ameri- 
can intonation, the student was then able to describe the peculiar 
nature of Stevenson’s use of terminal junctures which produced im- 
pressions of a “halting” delivery. 

Since that time several new books have appeared which might 
have been even more useful in learning to make such an analysis. 
Among them are The Structure of American English by W. Nelson 
Francis;5 Introduction to Linguistic Structures From Sound To Sen- 
tence in English by Archibald Hill;* A Course in Modern Linguistics 
by Charles Hockett.7 Reviews of the Francis and Hockett books 
have appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Speech.® These excellent 
books are in the fine tradition of Leonard Bloomfield’s Language,® 
and detail the broader view taken in such works as Joshua What- 
mough’s Language: A Modern Synthesis}© and Roger Brown’s 
Words and Things... Also, we now have the convenience of Harold 
Allen’s collection of sixty-five of the best articles on English linguis- 


Mr. Perritt (Ph.D., University of Florida, 1954) is President of Birming- 
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*Rebecca R. Porterfield, “Adlai E. Stevenson’s Campaign Speaking in 
1952 and 1956,” (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Alabama, 1958). 

*New York, 1952. 

*New York, 1955. 

‘Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1945. 

®New York, 1958. 

*New York, 1958. 

"New York, 1958. 

SXLIV (December, 1958), 449-450. 

York, 1933. 

2°New York, 1956. 
“Glencoe, Illinois, 1958. 
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tics in recent years.12 Furthermore, English textbooks with descrip- 
tive linguistics orientation have now been published on both college 
and high school levels.13 


If we speech people are to profit from the research and writing 
being done by the linguists, we must do at least three things. First, 
quite obviously, we must read the publications; there is little evi- 
dence in our own literature that many of us are doing so. Second, we 
must abandon the notion that many of us cling to—in practice if 
not in theory—that our job is to teach an unnatural kind of “cor- 
rect” speech. As a corollary, we must recognize, as did Bloomfield, 
that “. . . in human speech, different sounds have different meanings. 
To study this coordination of certain sounds with certain meanings 
is to study language.”14 We need to realize, therefore, that our job 
is to teach “effectiveness” of communication of meaning rather than 
“correctness.” Third, in our efforts to teach effective communication, 
we must make use of many of the contributions of the linguists. Ac- 
cording to Fries, “As a scientist the linguist is searching for pure 
knowledge. To know the facts and to understand the language 
processes are to him ends in themselves. He usually leaves to others 
the business of applying practically the knowledge he has won.”!5 
We speech teachers, along with English teachers, are the ones who 
can make the most practical use of linguistic knowledge. 


II 


Linguists have made many contributions to knowledge of lan- 
guage that can be of practical value to speech scholars and teach- 
ers. In this brief essay I shall deal with a few ideas closely related 
to our work in phonetics and voice and diction. The eminent British 
philologist, Stephen Ullman, in his Principles of Semantics explains 
that “Phonetics, the acoustic and physiological study of speech 


*2Readings in Applied English Linguistics, (New York, 1958.) 

James Sledd, A Short Introduction to English Grammar (Chicago, 1959) ; 
Lalia P. Boone, James B. McMillan, et al., Communicative Arts (Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., 1960.) 

“Language, p. 27. 
Structure of English, p. 14. 
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sounds, is not part of linguistics . . . but is an indispensable propae- 
deutic [or preliminary] study of linguistic science.’’16 

Despite the excellent research and writing being done by some 
of our phoneticians, we need to understand and make more use of 
the contributions of the linguists to phonology (or phonemics). It 
seems to me essential that we understand phonemes of English—the 
minimum units of sound features that are distinctive in building 
higher units of meaning. Then, it is logical enough for us to study 
allophonic variations as they occur in particular dialects or idiolects. 

The contributions of phonemics to vowel theory, for example, 
are particularly useful. The simple and symmetrical nine vowel 
phonemes arranged in a diagram of three columns and three rows 

itu 

e20 

ead 
comprise a neater and more convenient system than does the In- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet chart of sixteen or seventeen vow- 
els. Through the various possible combinations of the nine vowel 
phonemes with the three semivowel glides, [w y h], to produce 
nuclei or diphthongs, the system permits all of the possibilities of 
the I. P. A., and perhaps many more. Thus, we can avoid the con- 
fusion of long and short vowels, recognizing that any vowel can be 
shortened or lengthened by a speaker as his meaning context requires. 
According to this arrangement, [iy ey uw] (along with [aw ay dy 
ow], etc.) are considered nuclei and the I. P. A. schwa just a short 
[2]. Why should we employ a special symbol for [2] when it is 
shortened and not for [i]or other vowels? 

Although this systematization of vowel phonemes seems to clear 
up much confusion, not all of its elements are as clearly tenable as 
others. Although the so-called “barred eye,” [i], falls neatly into 
place on the diagram as a ninth phoneme, it seems of questionable 
phonemic status. The only distinguishing minimal contrasting pairs 
are such as: just in “I am just [jist] as good as you” and “He is a 
just [jast] man’; willies in “I’ve got the willies” [wiliz] and “I’ve 
got Willie’s [wiliz] book.” And even these contrasts do not appear 
in all idiolects—for example, I have a sister in Mississippi whose hus- 
band consistently calls her Willie Mae [wili mey]. Furthermore, at 
the University of Florida in 1956, three of my graduate students in 


New York, 1957, pp. 29-30. 
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phonetics conducted rather extensive investigations of usage of the 
“barred eye” in Florida, all leading to the conclusion that this 
sound was an allophone of [i], [a], or [e]. 

Also, there is far from complete agreement on the semivowel 
[h]; it has been customarily considered an allophone of schwa (and 
sometimes of r) by adherents to the I. P. A—as in “idea [aydih] 
or the southeastern “fear” [fih] or “barn” [bahn]. 

Because much less difference exists in the treatment of the con- 
sonants in phonemic and phonetic systems, this area affords a some- 
what less fruitful area of exploration. Whether one considers the 
first and last sounds of “church” and “judge” affricate consonant 
clusters or simple consonant phonemes is relatively insignificant; the 
contrast between “white shoes” and “why choose” could possibly 
be explained as a difference in internal juncture. As Hill points out, 
one can place consonants in equally symmetrical arrangement with 
or without [c] and [j] as stops;17 it seems basically a question of 
whether one wants four pairs of stops or can be satisfied with three 
pairs of stops along with three nasals, three semivowels, and two 
linguals, [1] and [r]. 


Ill 


As I indicated at the outset there is a dearth of consistent and 
useful information on intonation in speech literature; yet there is 
general agreement that intonation is as important in communication 
of meaning as are sounds. As a matter of fact, most textbooks on 
phonetics give little attention to intonation. In this area, then, we 
can learn much from linguistics. 

Our students quite naturally distinguish “differ” from ‘“defer” 
or “White-House” from “white house” by differences in stress. Per- 
haps they could understand the entire process of oral communication 
better and could speak with more accurate refinement of meaning 
if their attention were directed to the relationship which exists be- 
tween meaning and the use of primary, secondary, tertiary, and 
weak stress. 

Equally important in the understanding of American English 
is knowledge of pitch distinctions. We talk to our students in public 
speaking, drama, and interpretation classes about the importance of 


"Structure of English, pp. 31-43. 
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pitch changes in the communication of meaning—including the 
meaning of feeling, and we refer them to complex and confused 
treatments in textbooks. Could we not improve our instruction con- 
cerning pitch by adopting the linguists’ four phonemic pitch levels, 
commonly designated as 1, 2, 3, 4—from lowest to highest? And 
how much easier would it be to get students to speak intelligible 
sentences when they understood the predominant 2-3-1 pitch se- 
quence in American English—whether saying “I am going home” or 
“When are you going home?” 

Just as Adlai Stevenson does not seem to realize the difficulty 
listeners experience in trying to follow a sentence broken up by 
several cross-bar junctures [#], many a speech student does not 
understand that his communication difficulties are caused by his use 
of unusual terminals or his misuse of internal junctures. It seems 
to me that the first essential in understanding the use of “rate” and 
“timing” to express thought and feeling is an awareness that we 
make distinctions in meaning by four types of junctures. The three 
terminal junctures are distinguished usually by the dropping, raising, 
or sustaining of pitch, by the duration of the sound preceding the 
juncture, and by the effect of the juncture on the allophonic aspects 
of adjacent phonemes; the linguists have found it convenient to label 
these junctures “cross-bar,” “double-bar,” and “single-bar,” and to 
employ the symbols [#,//,/] respectively. I am deliberately 
separating the internal juncture, [-+-], from the other three because 
it characteristically occurs within phrases instead of between them; 
this every important morpheme-dividing juncture produces the some- 
times elusive distinctions that most English speakers make between 
“that stuff” and “that’s tough,” “I scream” and “ice cream,” “an 
aim” and “a name,” “We'll own” and “we loan.””18 


* * * 


If space permitted, we could pursue numerous fascinating and chal- 
lenging avenues, such as the relationships which exist between mor- 
phemics and semantics and the matters we have been discussing. 
Perhaps such elaborations are unnecessary, however, to accomplish 
the purpose of this “linguistic teaser”: to peak the reader’s curi- 
osity and to point out vital results that may come from linguistic 


*8For detailed explanation of [+] see ibid., pp. 21-26 and 85-88; Gleason, 
Descriptive Linguistics, pp. 42-43; Hockett, Modern Linguistics, pp. 54-61. 
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investigation. Scholars are now conducting the necessary research 
which may later permit the successful probing of the deeper aspects 
of meaning.19 Hill makes this prophecy: “Linguists assume that the 
description and analysis of language must begin with descriptions 
of the sounds and their patterning and that description of meaning 
must be put off until the first task is done. Such an attitude is often 
misunderstood to be a denial of meaning, but this is not true. The 
linguist’s desire to put off analysis of meaning is no more than an 
application of the principle of working from the more knowable 
to the less knowable, and though linguistics has not as yet had 
very striking results in semantic analysis, it can be hoped that the 
next few decades will see results of real value in semantics. . . . If 
the study of linguistics can prepare us for the full study of symbo- 
lism and communication, it will have accomplished more than its 
founders would have dared to claim for it.”2° It is my hope that 
speech scholars will join with linguists, psychologists, sociologists 
and communication engineers in this challenging pursuit of the inner 
recesses of the human mind as they are mirrored in the most dis- 
tinctive of all human qualities—speech. 


*°Semantics, pp. 317-321. 
2°Linguistic Structures, pp. 3, 417. 
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RHETORIC AND POETIC: THE RHETOR AS 
POET-PLOT-MAKER 


Aucust W. STAuB 


'N THE RECENT PAST rhetoricians felt the legitimate need to estab- 
lish the uniqueness of their discipline. Today the creation of a 
sound apologia may still be a profitable exercise for the young 
graduate student. With the battle for rhetoric won, however, further 
effort in this direction provides only scholastic exercise. Today’s 
rhetorician recognizes that he has successfully revitalized one of the 
most ancient of human studies, that he has constructed out of the 
best thinking of the past and present a system of extremely fruitful 
principles, and that for his efforts he has earned the respect of his 
fellow scholars in other academic disciplines. Self-satisfaction, how- 
ever, must be mixed with some dismay when the rhetorician con- 
siders this dangerous development: each year large numbers of 
graduate studies appear, which, scorning the possibility of new theo- 
retical additions, endlessly repeat the process of applying the prin- 
ciples of rhetorical criticism to this back-country preacher or that 
up-state stump orator. Perhaps this unfortunate situation arises 
from a too jealous regard for the uniqueness of rhetoric, a regard 
which has prompted some to close their minds to the possibility that 
the already articulated principles may not be the only nor indeed the 
most important ones. Let me hasten to add that although most stu- 
dents of rhetoric have been willing to devote themselves to thorough 
investigations of history, or psychology, or philosophy, or to the 
learning of the methods of statistical analysis, many have undertaken 
these investigations more with the intention of securing support for 
rhetorical principles than of putting their system to a stern test. 
Furthermore, few, if any, have seriously attempted to use their sister 
discipline, poetics. 

It is understandable that, having struggled for so long to free 
themselves from literary orientation, modern rhetoricians are disin- 
terested in a reapproachment to literary principles. Nevertheless, 
speaking as a student of theatre who has gained much from the 


Mr. Staub (Ph.D. Louisiana State University, 1960) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Florida. 
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study of rhetoric, I believe that the rhetorician can benefit from a 
serious consideration of poetic, especially poetic in the Aristotelian 
sense of dramatic poetic. The first step in this consideration is for 
the rhetorician to recognize the similarities between rhetoric and 
poetic, particularly poetic as drama. 

I shall not present a long list of the common bonds between 
rhetoric and poetic. This has been done much too frequently before, 
always with the same patting of shoulders, the same calling of kin- 
dred spirits one to the other, and the same barrenness of result. The 
most commonly cited similarity—the fact that both make use of 
oral communication—is of very little importance. Singing also makes 
use of oral communication. Moreover, effective rhetoric can be effec- 
tive even when written (else we must exclude all historical criti- 
cism), while drama, starting with a small kernel of literature, is only 
fully realized as an idea stated in terms of a physical being in space 
(else we have no case for the study of theatre), a physical being who 
may or may not speak! However, for the sake of argument, I am 
willing to accept as feasible all previous similarities noted between 
rhetoric and drama. Nevertheless, I wish to point out that they do 
not go to the heart of the matter; to accomplish this we must explore 
a relationship which has received little or no attention, but which is 
basic to both arts: both employ the concept of the dramatic crisis. 

The reader may wonder why this matter has not been previously 
touched upon. The reason seems to lie in the recent struggle which 
freed oratory from literature. When a certain group of literary 
critics discovered that they were actually rhetorical critics, they 
seemed to have discontinued using poetics as a major tool in the 
same manner as they discarded the concept of universality for the 
test of effectiveness. Tacitly, at least, they accepted the dichotomy 
as Lane Cooper states it: “The Rhetoric of Aristotle tells us how to 
frame a speech, just as his Poetics tells us how to construct and work 
out a dramatic action.”1 Like most dichotomies, however, this one is 
inaccurate. Although by defining rhetoric as “the faculty of discov- 
ering in the particular case what are the available means of persua- 
sion,” Aristotle places the emphasis in the Rhetoric on methodology, 
there is no evidence in the Poetics to support an equally prescriptive 
approach. In fact, it is now generally conceded that while the 
Rhetoric tells us how to frame a speech, the emphasis in the Poetics 


*Lane Cooper, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1932), p. xviii. 
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is on how a tragedy was constructed. In this light, consider Aris- 
totle’s definition of tragedy: 

Tragedy, therefore, is an imitation of a worthy or illustrious and 
perfect action, possessing magnitude, in pleasing language, using separ- 
ately the several species of imitation in its parts, by men acting, and 
not through narration, through pity and fear effecting a purgation 
from such like passions.2 

The above definition obviously does not look towards the artist (the 
one possessing and using a faculty), but towards the completed art 
form (the imitation as it is finally constituted). If, then, we must 
seek some difference between the two Aristotelian masterpieces, let 
us find that difference in viewpoint rather than in subject matter; 
the one work tells us how to accomplish a thing, the other how a 
thing was accomplished. 

To see the Rhetoric, on one hand, as a book about doing a thing 
and the Poetics, on the other hand, as a book about a thing done is 
a distinction of immense importance to the rhetorician; the division 
implies the possibility that in final analysis the two works are but 
different approaches to a common phenomenon. In my judgment, 
this common phenomenon is dramatic crisis. 

To explain further, rhetoric is concerned with persuasion; per- 
suasion, as Aristotle indicates, “finds its end in judgment”; to 
achieve this judgment the speaker must “get his judge into the right 
state of mind.” What is this “right state of mind,” or to put it 
another way, what is the condition under which men render judg- 
ments? The answer is found in the Poetics. Judgment is an action; 
it is, in fact, the most important of human actions, since it takes 
place in the minds and souls of men. Drama is an imitation of ac- 
tion; as Aristotle tells us, it is fruitful that we should study and 
survey imitations, for by that surveying, “we learn and infer what 
each particular 

When, therefore, we study the imitation that is drama, we realize 
with Aristotle that, though tragedy is concerned with human manners 
and thoughts, it is most concerned with what men do: “for tragedy 
is an imitation not of men but of actions. . . . The end of tragedy, 
therefore does not consist in imitating manners, but it embraces 
manners on account of actions; so that the action and the fable 


*Theodore Buckley, “The Poetic,” in Barrett H. Clark, European Theories 
of the Drama (New York: Crown Publishers, 1947), p. 9. 

*Cooper, p. 91. 
“Clark, p. 8. 
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are the end of tragedy.”5 How amazingly exact is this definition of 
tragedy as a definition of rhetoric: the end of persuasion, then, does 
not consist in using thought and manners, but embraces thought 
and manners on account of action, so that a timely combination of 
action and plot or circumstance is the end of persuasion. 

From another, and perhaps more profitable point of view, we 
may say that drama at its best is an imitation of rhetoric in action 
within the human soul. At its most intense and important moments, 
drama is an imitation of what happens when thought and manners 
are forced by the circumstances attendant at a critical point in time 
to produce a decision, a judgment, an action. Such a combination 
at such a critical point may be called dramatic crisis. 

If this is the condition which respected imitators of action have 
set as the sine quo non of judgment, then this is the condition which 
seekers after living judgments should attempt to create. Yet even 
Aristotle seems to have missed the point. For though he admits in 
the Poetics that in an imitation of actions, thoughts “rank third,” 
and that the plot is the “very soul of tragedy,” he reverses his posi- 
tion in the Rhetoric, where logic is placed first, where manners are 
given extensive treatment in Book II, and where plot or human 
circumstances is but haphazardly touched upon here and there. 

This, then, is a fresh point of departure for modern rhetoricians. 
I cannot appraise where it will lead, or what its fecundity will be. 
However, I should like to pose for the consideration of students of 
rhetoric some vital questions: If the aim of speaking is to create a 
specific dramatic crisis—that is, a union of manners and thoughts 
within attenuating circumstances—in the minds of a given audience 
at a given time, or in a given space-time order, is there any true dis- 
tinction between universality and immediate effect? How can we ac- 
count for the enduring effect of great speeches—those that have out- 
lived the audience for which they were intended? May I suggest as 
an answer that no matter where the listener or reader finds himself 
in time, he is recreated in terms of the great speech, that he is 
thrown, to some extent, into a state of dramatic crisis, and that he is 
forced to make a decision and to come away with a new knowledge 
—the kind of knowledge that is gained by great dramatic characters 
who have also experienced a crisis and a decision. This state, of 
course, is easiest to achieve in ceremonial speaking where the moral 
decision is the simplest and least demanding: praise or blame. But 


®Ibid., p. 11. 
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is it not also possible in those speeches in which the moral point is 
justice or injustice, expediency or inexpediency? 

These questions prompt still others. Have we been too quick to 
blame a student speaker for failure when perhaps the principles 
which we have taught him, or by which we judge him, do not always 
lead directly to what might be called his audience’s sense of crisis? 
Following the lead of the psychologist, have we not placed too much 
emphasis on motives—that is, sentiments and manners—and too 
little on plot? What of Dewey’s heavy concern with judgment of 
sentiments, not action? What of the “motivated sequence” and its 
emphasis on thinking through rather than acting on? Are not both 
Dewey and Monroe depending too heavily on communication in the 
modern sense (i.e., explaining to an audience the kind and nature 
of our own crisis which produced our own judgment), while taking 
into account hardly at all the audience’s potential for dramatic ac- 
tion? We instruct a student concerning the creating of a need and 
the satisfying of that need; but all of this is intellectual and stilted, 
not vital and dramatic. What the speaker must do is create a plot, 
which if properly built, will cause his audience to act in the probable, 
or inevitable direction. 

The rhetor, therefore, is also a poet, not in the sense of one who 
turns a pretty phrase, but in the sense of a maker-of-plots. Herein 
may lie the answer to the most persistent question of all: why do 
people make and why do people listen to speeches? Is it really to 
communicate and be communicated to? Or, granting the importance 
of communication, is it not something deeper and more mysterious— 
the joy, on the one hand, of being a living playwright, and, on the 
other, of being actual dramatic agents, trapped for*a short time with- 
in the order of a plot, forced, for the moment, to purify life of all 
but a single, intense judgment? 

In the concept of dramatic crisis, of the orator as poet-plot- 
maker and the audience as dramatic agents, the rhetorical critic has 
a new, and, it seems to me, all-encompassing tool. Its value could 
well be tested if applied to such an orator as F. D. R. No longer 
would we feel a need to apologize, to search out sophistical equivoca- 
tions for the fact that America’s greatest modern speaker composed 
relatively little of his prose. Why should he? He was the master 
plot-maker, the selector of those circumstances which would compel 
his audience to accept willingly the dramatic roles assigned to them 
and to bring forth a judgment. To determine the exact nature of 
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F. D. R.’s plot or plots would require a long and detailed study. 
Whoever undertakes this study, or any comparable one, should bear 
in mind that although the Rhetoric has provided a certain body of 
techniques, the rhetorical critic should look to the Poetics and to 
drama as an imitation of the actions of persuasion for ultimate tests 


and principles. 
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ROBERT M. HUTCHINS: 
PARADOX IN PERSUASION 


Gerorce W. DELL 


OBERT MayNarp HutTcHIns has been a controversial educator 
and civil libertarian for over three decades.1 A. Craig Baird 
considers him “one of the four or five best speakers among educa- 
tional leaders”? and “an extempore speaker of superior effective- 
ness.” Hutchins received the Tau Kappa Alpha Speaker-of-the- 
Year Award in 1949. The Sidney Hillman Foundation presented its 
tenth Annual Award for Meritorious Public Service to President 
Hutchins of the Fund for the Republic for his “outstanding record 
in the fields of education, civil liberties, and civil rights” in January, 
1959.4 These judgments and awards distinguished Hutchins as one 
of the leading intellectual spokesmen of his generation. 
Immediately following World War II, Hutchins made speeches 
which seemed to be in direct contradiction to his pre-war attitudes 
concerning foreign affairs. This essay examines the real and apparent 
contradictions in his shift of position by probing Hutchins’ philo- 
sophical and moral convictions and by analyzing the premises con- 
tained in a representative “isolationist” speech and in an “inter- 
nationalist” speech. 


I 


The significant sources of Hutchins’ philosophical and moral 
convictions can be traced quickly. Robert’s father, a professor of 
homiletics who later became President of Berea College, raised his 
children in an atmosphere of permissive discussion which nurtured 


Mr. Dell (Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1960) is Instructor of 
Speech at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


‘Don Eddy, “Dr. Hutchins Rebel of Education,” Coronet, XXV (March, 
1949), 163-169; “Hutchins to Ford,” Newsweek, XXXVII (January 1, 1951), 
51. 

*Representative American Speeches: 1951-1952, ed. A. Craig Baird, XXXIV 
(New York, 1952), p. 129. Hereafter referred to as RAS. 

®RAS: 1944-1945, XVII (New York, 1945), p. 191. 

‘Introductory remarks by President John Lombardi, Los Angeles City 
College, for Hutchins’ commencement address “What Next?” June 18, 1959. 
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his son’s “non-conformist conscience.” Many years later Hutchins 
wrote, “I began to think at an early age that the ideal American 
was the perpendicular man” who resisted the pressures of organized 
society, and “TI still cherish the view that the independent individual 
is the heart of society.”> 

Hutchins’ conviction that man’s independence is his “most pre- 
cious attribute” was reinforced by an intense moral fervor derived 
from his father, his legal training, and his study of great works in 
philosophy. As is well known, Hutchins was a brilliant student of 
debate and law at Yale University. He received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1921 and, because of his speaking ability and brilliance, 
was selected as Secretary of Yale University two years later during 
his Law School study. In 1928, only three years after securing his 
LL.B. degree, Hutchins was appointed Dean of the Yale Law School. 
While at Yale, Hutchins became acquainted with Mortimer J. Adler, 
who was then teaching John Erskine’s Honors Course in the Great 
Books at Columbia University. When Hutchins became President 
of the University of Chicago in 1929, Adler followed him to that 
institution. As a result of this friendship, Hutchins became deeply 
interested in philosophical inquiry and started a twenty-one-year 
span in the teaching of the Great Books course at the University of 
Chicago. 

Out of his study of great thinkers, Hutchins evolved as the hub 
of his personal philosophy the concept of ends or ultimate objectives: 
“The worst kind of trouble-maker,” he reasoned, “is the man who 
insists upon asking about first principles, and the first principle of 
any activity is the end.”® A search for the true or ultimate purpose 
of societal activities became a Hutchins’ goal. With evangelistic 
moral fervor he initiated at the University of Chicago a curriculum 
revolution, which despite growing opposition, abolished more than 
three hundred courses, as well as intercollegiate football. In the late 
1930’s as the war threat to the United States increased, Hutchins 
attempted to apply the concept of philosophical ends to the practical 
problem of America’s position in the struggle. His conclusion was 
that America was morally and intellectually unprepared either 
to intervene or to offer peaceful leadership to the world. With his 
customary moral fervor he sought to persuade the American people 


*Robert M. Hutchins, Freedom, Education, and the Fund, (New York, 
1956), p. 14. 
eWorst Kind of Troublemaker,” Time, LIV (November 21, 1949), 63. 
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that all legitimate means should be employed to keep out of war 
and that the United States should set her own house in order. 


II 


As part of his crusade, Hutchins delivered several speeches op- 
posing intervention. Perhaps the most important of these was radio- 
cast nationally on March 30, 1941, and was reprinted in at least 
ten different publications, including the Congressional Record. The 
central idea of this speech, entitled “The Proposition is Peace,”? 
was that the United States should stay out of the war because it 
was not morally prepared. The two major premises were: (1) “Until 
we are engaged in military action we must continue to hope that we 
can avoid the ultimate catastrophe.” (2) “We must show the world 
a nation which understands, values, and practices the four freedoms.” 

In support of his first premise, Hutchins predicted that capital- 
ism would not survive the war if we entered the conflict and that the 
United States would have ten million unemployed following the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Neither of the prophecies came true; thus, the 
speaker’s cause-effect reasoning was defective on those points. 

Several prominent University of Chicago faculty members dis- 
agreed with Hutchins’ first premise in “The Proposition is Peace” 
and presented their case over Radio Station WGN on April sixth. 
Political Scientist Jerome Kerwin said that Hitler, not the Ameri- 
can people, should be advised to go slowly, that Hutchins “has been 
misled by his love of perfection into adopting a role which plays 
directly into Hitler’s hand,” and that Hutchins and other “isola- 
tionists” knew that countries waiting to be attacked lost their free- 
dom to Germany.® 

In their attempts to prove their cases, both the “isolationists” 
and the “interventionists” relied on circumstantial evidence. The 
former alleged we would not be attacked and the latter denied it. 
Hutchins did not reply to his faculty’s allegations until he met 
Colonel William J. Donovan in a debate on “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,” May 22, 1941. In addition to the nation-wide radio 
audience, the debate was heard by perhaps 30,000 people attending 

“The Proposition Is Peace,” Vital Speeches of the Day, VII (April 15, 
1941), 389-392. 


®Daily Maroon [Supplement], April 8, 1941. Subsequent University of 
Chicago faculty reactions are from this source. 
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the General Federation of Women’s Clubs national convention at 
Atlantic City. In his speech Hutchins advocated aid to Britain, but 
warned “against military or naval intervention” in the war. He 
urged that we should deal justly with South America by adopting 
an immediate customs union with them, which was the proposal of 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox.® Donovan, the official observer for 
Knox in Europe during the early 1940’s, presented an “intervention- 
ist” case. He asserted that if Hitler won in Europe the United States 
would be exposed to great danger from indirect strikes through 
South America. He reviewed the march of Germany during the past 
eighteen months and eighteen days and charged that those who say 
“we are not in danger have every factual presumption against them.” 
The New York Times of May 23rd reported that Hutchins’ argu- 
ments appeared to be more effective than Donovan’s with the mem- 
bers of the convention audience since they applauded more frequent- 
ly during the Chicago educator’s remarks. 

The ultimate conflict of World War II probably could not be 
avoided. The United States did not have time to improve itself mor- 
ally before Japan attacked Pearl Harbor and we declared war on 
Germany. Thus, Hutchins’ domestic ideal of moral perfection could 
not be attained. America was unable to demonstrate the moral pre- 
cepts in internal affairs which the speaker would have had us estab- 
lish as an example for the world. Japan exploded our opportunity to 
do so when the “day of infamy” arrived on December 7, 1941. 

We now turn to the second premise of Hutchins’ radio speech 
of March 30, 1941: “We must show the world a nation which under- 
stands, values, and practices the four freedoms.” (Only a few weeks 
earlier, the philosophic ideal of the four freedoms had been enun- 
ciated for the first time by President Roosevelt in a message to Con- 
gress.) In a radio address of January 23, 1941—a preview of his 
March 30th speech—Hutchins had spoken as a private citizen in op- 
position to the foreign policy pronouncements of Roosevelt’s “Four 
Freedoms” speech. He had previously supported Roosevelt, but now 
voiced his opposition because he believed the nation was morally and 
intellectually unprepared to execute the moral mission outlined by the 
Chief Executive. In both his January 23rd speech and his March 30th 
speech Hutchins reminded the listeners that the aims of a democratic 
community are devotion to law, equality, and justice for all its citi- 


*“Shall We Do Whatever is Necessary to Insure a British Victory?” RAS: 
1940-1941, XV (New York, 1941), pp. 41-48. 
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zens, and are distinctly moral qualities.1° He asserted that America 
should practice the moral precepts contained in the four freedoms 
before attempting to force them on other countries by means of war. 

One detects the philosophic echo of Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas 
in these democratic ideals. The influence of Jacques Maritain is 
found in the comment paraphrased by Hutchins, “if we would 
change the face of the earth we must first change our hearts.” 

Various faculty members at the University of Chicago disagreed 
with the second premise of Hutchins’ March 30th speech. Philoso- 
pher Richard McKeon said that Hutchins stated the problem “in 
terms of false alternatives” in turning away from international 
crises which affect domestic action; his “proposition is unrelated to 
the facts of the case, and the reasons by which he supports his 
proposition are unsuited to the solution of a practical problem.” 
William Spencer, Dean of the Business School, stated that the defeat 
of Hitler would give America an opportunity to perfect its domestic 
situation. Archibald MacLeish voiced the most acrimonious attack: 

Hutchins says the proposition has ‘nothing but its reason to recom- 

mend it.’ This language must mean that the proposition is clearly 

stated, that its main points are proved, and the argument gives due 
consideration to present realities. For a man who lays such store by 
reason, Mr. Hutchins shows strange disregard for the meaning of 
words and the accurate statement of facts.12 
MacLeish wrote some of Roosevelt’s speeches and his response may 
be biased because Hutchins disagreed with the President so strongly. 
Perhaps the MacLeish criticism is overstated. In general, Hutchins’ 
reasoning appears to be brilliant, although his predictions connected 
with the first premise have not been correct so far. 

The faculty response recorded in the Daily Maroon to the March 
30th speech is primarily hostile to Hutchins. What reactions did the 
speech have outside the University as shown by letters sent to the 
speakers? The ratio of favorable letters to those which were unfavor- 
able was twenty-two to one. A Chicago woman said the speech was 
a “courageous stand in opposition to war.” “We agree with you,” 
was the comment of a Wisconsin man. A professor of religion at 
Lafayette College described Hutchins’ rhetoric as the “truest and 
finest utterance of these trying times.” Some critical reactions also 


*°The Path to War,” Vital Speeches of the Day, VII (February 15, 1941), 
258-261. 
“Education for Freedom, (Baton Rouge, 1943), pp. 43-44. 
*2Daily Maroon [Supplement], April 8, 1941. 
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were communicated. “We can have no peace if the Nazis survive,” 
responded a Chicago attorney. A frequent auditor of Hutchins’ 
speeches in Chicago who also heard this speech said his comments 
were “scarcely ever relevant to the subject.” A writer from Lom- 
bard, Illinois, admonished, “You decry materialism, yet one of your 
strongest points against war is your fear of economic exhaustion.” 
In analyzing the criticism of the two premises in “The Proposi- 
tion is Peace,” two conclusions are evident: the United States did 
not have time to improve itself morally, before being attacked at 
Pearl Harbor; and the ideals of the second premise are still valid. 


Il 


The second speech analyzed in this study is Hutchins’ “The Is- 
sues in Education: 1946,” delivered to the American Council on 
Education in Chicago, May 3, 1946.13 It is one of the best sources 
of Hutchins’ educational philosophy; in addition, the address relates 
the problems of education to nuclear energy.14 

The following are the three premises in the speech: (1) “The 
alternatives before us are peace or the death of civilization”; (2) 
“. . . Civilization can be saved only by a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual revolution to match the scientific, technological, and eco- 
nomic revolution in which we are living”; and (3) “. . . we know 
the fundamental problems of our time are philosophical.” 

The first premise has not been proved valid, at least not thus 
far. We have had neither peace in the traditional sense, nor the 
death of civilization. Survival, however, is still a paramount issue 
fifteen years after the speech. 

The second premise, with its three “revolutions,” is crucially im- 
portant in Hutchins’ philosophy. The “revolutions” can only be 
understood in relation to Hutchins’ basic premise “Man is a ration- 
al animal” which is merely implied in “The Issues in Education.” 
An examination of this keystone premise found in many of the 
speaker’s other addresses provides additional insight into the three 
“revolutions” advocated in the May 3rd speech. 

Aristotle formulated the postulate “man is a rational animal” 
and Hutchins gives him credit for a significant contribution to his 
own liberal arts philosophy espoused while teaching the Great 


18RAS: 1945-1946, XIX (New York, 1946), pp. 262-272. 
“Eddy, p. 164. 
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Books course at Chicago.15 A statement in one of his lectures at the 
University, after he no longer headed the institution, succinctly 
states his philosophy: “If we are to have a philosophy of education, 
it has to rest on a rational conception of man and society.”16 How 
does this philosophical conception relate to the “revolutions” which 
form the second premise of the speech to the American Council on 
Education? Hutchins explained them in a series of lectures delivered 
at Louisiana State University: 

The moral, intellectual, and spiritual reformation [revolution] for 
which the world waits depends then upon true and deeply held con- 
victions about the nature of man, the ends of life, the purpose of the 
state, and the order of goods. One cannot take part in this revolution 
if one believes that men are no different from brutes, that morals are 
another name for mores, that freedom is doing what you please, that 
everything is a matter of opinion, and that the test of truth is im- 
mediate practical success. . . .17 

Hutchins clearly believed that the “intellectual revolution” must rest 
on a philosophy that man’s highest powers are intellectual, i.e., his 
uniqueness lies in his use of reason. If the nature of man is rational, 
it follows that the purpose of education must be primarily intellec- 
tual. This is what Hutchins meant in his May 3rd speech. 

What did Hutchins intend by his reference to “moral revolu- 
tion” in the Chicago speech? His philosophy is not as clear on this 
point as it is concerning the intellectual aspect of man. In his lecture 
at Louisiana State University, Hutchins stated that “good habits, 
appropriate or good for the organism, are the essence of ‘morals’ ” 
and that “Every act of man is a moral act, to be tested by moral, 
and not by economic criteria.”18 Elsewhere Hutchins said that “A 
moral act is one performed in the right way under the right circum- 
stances.”19 This definition is taken from Aristotle’s assertion in his 
Nicomachean Ethics that there are two kinds of virtue: intellectual 
virtue gained through teaching, and moral virtue brought about by 
good habits. 

Hutchins derived his concept of the “spiritual revolution” from 
Thomas Aquinas’ landmark study of religion, Summa Theologica. 
Aquinas, of course, relied heavily on Aristotle’s Ethics, quoting it 
directly: “Intellectual virtue considers Divine things so far as they 


**Tape-recorded interview with Hutchins, November 24, 1958. 
The University of Utopia, (Chicago, 1953), p. 54. 
"Education for Freedom, p. 47. 
‘87bid., p. 46. 

°Freedom, Education, and the Fund, pp. 81-100. 
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are open to the inquiry of human reason. Theological virtue, on the 
other hand, is about those same things so far as they surpass human 
reason.”29 This “revolution” can come about through religious in- 
spiration and can manifest itself in men who observe “the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God,” a phrase often used by 
Hutchins, 

Hutchins advocated world government in “The Issues in Educa- 
tion” because he believed it would be a consequence of the “moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual revolution.” In a “University of Chicago 
Round Table Discussion” of August, 1945, he had made his first 
major pronouncement that the only hope for abolishing war was to 
establish a world government.”21 This statement was made about a 
week after the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, and Hutch- 
ins well knew that chain reaction research had been pioneered at the 
University of Chicago. In the Chicago speech, he reiterated that the 
fear of mutual destruction by nuclear warfare would ultimately bring 
about common purposes permitting the establishment and effective 
operation of world government. 

The third premise of “The Issues in Education,” i.e., “the funda- 
mental problems of our time are philosophical,” was based upon 
Hutchins’ long-term conviction that mankind must concentrate on 
attaining first principles, the final and ultimate causes of events. As 
in the case of the other premises, contemporary opinion was sharply 
divided on this contention. For example, Yale University’s educa- 
tional philosopher John Brubacher essentially agreed with Hutchins: 
a satisfactory educational philosophy can evolve “if the nature of 
knowledge, of value, of man, of society, and the world” are philo- 
sophically clarified. As an example of the opposing viewpoint, Philo- 
sopher Harold Taylor, a pragmatist disciple of Dewey and former 
President of Sarah Lawrence College, contended that the problem 
in living with the atomic bomb was a practical one “rather than a 
discussion of moral ideals by people who need only great books” to 
assure survival in an atomic age.22 The real disagreement between 
Hutchins and his philosophical opponents was not that philosophy 
is worthless; each group agreed on the need of a systematic frame- 
work for solving man’s enduring problems. The dispute rested in the 


20Great Books of the Western World, ed. Robert M. Hutchins, XX (Chi- 
cago, 1952), quoting The Summa Theological, II, Article 2, p. 61. 
*1New York Times, August 13, 1945. 
*2¢Fow to Live With the Bomb,” Time, L (September 29, 1947), 71-72. 
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respective roles which empirical science and philosophy could play 
in eliminating them. 
* * 


Robert Hutchins’ childhood home steeped him in the qualities of 
courage, independence, and a non-materialistic philosophy which by 
1940 had matured into an Aristotelian rationalism blended with mor- 
al concerns drawn from Plato and Aquinas. This philosophical per- 
spective makes more understandable Hutchins’ “non-interventionist” 
attitude prior to World War II: he felt that the United States 
must demonstrate its moral precepts by practicing the four freedoms 
at home before it could possess the moral integrity to establish 
morality abroad. 

His swing to “internationalism” was produced by the historic 
events which followed Pearl Harbor, including, of course, the role 
played by his own university in producing the atomic bomb. Hutch- 
ins became convinced that the world must establish a government 
resting upon the philosophical and legal principles of freedom. 

The two speeches analyzed in this study represent Hutchins’ 
shift from “isolationism” to “internationalism.” Despite the incon- 
sistency of these positions, our examination of his premises demon- 
strates a consistent integrity of philosophical convictions. In addi- 
tion to displaying his conversion to “internationalism,” Hutchins’ 
speeches reflect the philosophical controversies of the 1940’s. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
IN THE SOUTH FOR THE YEAR 1960 


Ratpu T. Euspanks, V. L. BAKER, AND JAMES GOLDEN, Editors 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY lists the more significant titles in speech 
literature of the South for the year 1960. It carries publica- 
tions from the leading fields of study, including books, monographs 
and journal articles. Listed also are significant published items of 
earlier date which were overlooked by the editors in preparation of 
the 1959 bibliography. Again, the listing includes relevant doctoral 
dissertations submitted in speech and in various other disciplines 
during the year 1960. If the dissertation is abstracted in Disserta- 
tion Abstracts or in Speech Monographs, the dissertation entry so 
indicates. 
The list of journal abbreviations includes only “core” journals. 
In general, abbreviations follow the form used in the Haberman 
bibliography of rhetoric and public address which appears in Speech 
Monographs. 


INDEX 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
1. History, Culture, Bibliography 3. Children’s Theatre 
2. Practitioners > Dramatic Theory and Criticism 
THEATRE Experimental 


1. History, Biography, Bibliography LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 
2. Community and Semi-professional SPEECH EDUCATION 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AAA Annals of the American Academy CSM Christian Science Monitor 
of Political and Social Science pe Central States Speech Journal 


AH American Heritage Civil War History 
AHR American Historical Review D Dramatics 
AHQ Arkansas Historical Quarterly DA Dissertation Abstracts 
AL American Literature DC Drama Critique 
Alabama Quarterly DH Delaware History 
Am American Q EAL Educational Theatre Journal 
AP. The Science FCHQ Filson Club Historical Quarterly 
Review FH Florida Historical Quarterly 

AR Alabama Review GH Georgia Historical Quarterly 
AS American Speech GR The Georgia Review 
Ag Arizona warterly H Historian 

Current Histor: IMH Indiana Ma agate of History 
co Chronicles of JAAC The ba of Aesthetics and 


cQ Carolina Quarter Art Criticism 


Mr. Eubanks (Ph.D., University of Florida, 1957) is Associate Professor 
of Speech at the University of Arkansas; Mr. Baker (M.A., University of 
Illinois, 1929) is Professor of Speech and Drama at the University of Arkansas; 
Mr. Golden (Ph.D., University of Florida, 1953) is Professor of Speech and 
Chairman of the Speech Department, Muskingum College. 
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AF ournal of American Folklore 
MH ournal of Mississippi History 
NH ournal of Negro History 

P e Jou of Politics 


SH The Journal of Southern 
FR Kentucky Folklore Record 
istorical Quarterly 


LC Library of Congress Quarterly 

of Current 
ibrary Jou 

Dr Modern Drama 
M Historical Magazine 
MHR The Missouri a Review 
MQ Mississippi Quarter 
MVHR The Historical 
MwF Midwest Folklore 
NCF North Carolina Folklore 
NCHR Carolina Historical 
ev 

NMHQ New a Historical Quarterly 
aie New York History 


OH Ohio Historical Quarterly 

Publications of the American 
Society 

PM Players Magazine 

Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography 

Publication of the Modern Lan- 

age Association of America 
Political Science Quarterly 
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e rly 
HS of the Kentucky 
SA Ouartert 
antic 
SCHM The South Carolina ver Yistorical 
Magazine 
SeR Sewanee Review 
SF Southern Folklore Quarterly 
SH! Southwestern Historical 
SM 
ec onogra: 
so Southern 
SR Review 
ss The Southern ‘Speech Journal 
Sw. Southwest Review 
TA Theatre Arts 
TAn Theatre Annual 
TFSB_ Tennessee Folklore Society 
Bulletin 
VMHB The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography 
TH Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
TD Tulane Drama Review 
TN Theatre Notebook 
VOR The vee Quarterly Review 
Western Folklore 
WMQ = The William and Mary Quarterly 
ws Western Speech 
wt World Theatre 
WVH West Virginia History 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 


1. History, CULTURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Armold, Jack D. The compromise 
of 1850: A  Burkeian analysis. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of Illinois 
Graduate School. 

geen in SM 27 (June, 1960). 
“This study is an application of Ken- 


neth Burke’s smethodology to the Compro- 
mise of 1850.” 


Bigelow, Gordon E. Rhetoric and 
American poetry of the early na- 
tional period. (University of Flor- 
ida monographs, humanities, no. 4). 
Gainesville. Univ. of Florida Press. 
1960. pp. 77. 


A study of the rhetorical character of 

rican poetics during the period 1775 
to 1815. Includes an analysis of the cul- 
tural forces leading to a vigorous rhetoric 
and a weak poetry. 


Bell, Earl L., and Kenneth C. Crabbe. 
The Augusta Chronicle: Indomi- 
table voice of Dixie, 1785-1960. 
Athens. Univ. of Georgia Press. 
1960. pp. 273. 

A history of the South’s oldest news- 

Paper. 


Brandt, Carl G., and Edward M. 
Shafter. Selected American speech- 
es on basic issues (1850-1960). 


Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1960. 
pp. ix + 426. 
Rev. by Richard cthuroby in CSSJ 


12. (Autumn, 1960 
some sp ¥ of Southern 


orators. 


Brooks, Cleanth. Regionalism in 
American literature. JSH 26 (Feb- 
ruary, 1960). 35-43. 


Burger, Nash K., and John K. Better- 
worth. South of Appomattox. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace. 1959. pp. 
376. bibliography, index. 

by Rembert W. Patrick in 
26 (February, 1960). 126-8; 
T. Harry Wi liams in NCHE 
3 (January, 1960). ‘ws 
James W. Patton in 
tumn, 1960). 577-8 
A biographical stud ‘of ten eminent 

Confederates: Joseph E. Johnston, Lee, 

Longstreet, Davis, Stephens, Breckinridge, 

Lamar, Hampton, Maury, and Forrest. 


Bull, Jacqueline. comp. Writings on 
Kentucky history, 1958. RKHS 58 


(July, 1960). 224-46. 
‘ontains many items of acute relevance 
to the study of Kentucky speech and 
theatre, 


Campbell, Mary R. Tennessee’s con- 
gressional delegation in the sectional 
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crisis of 1859-1860. THQ 19 (De- 
cember, 1960). 348-71. 


Carleton, William G. The celebrity 
cult of a century ago. GR 14 
(Summer, 1960). 133-42. 

An engaging and perceptive essay on 
America’s “Golden Age of Oratory,” by 
a noted political scientist. Characterizes 
the “old oratory’ and the rhetorical prac- 
tice of a number of the celebrated speak- 
ers of the Golden Age. Southern orators 
discussed are Henry A. Wise of Virginia, 
5. S. Prentiss of Mississippi, William C. 
Preston and Hugh S. Legaré of South 
Carolina. 


Clark, Thomas D. ed. Travels in 
the Old South: A_ bibliography. 
Vol. 3, The ante-bellum South, 
1825-1860: Cotton, slavery, and 
conflict. Norman. Univ. of Okla- 
homa Press. 1959. PP: xviii + 406. 

Rev. by Barnes F. Lathrop in JSH 
26 (August, 1960). 387-9; b ol- 
man Hamilton in CWH 6 (March, 

-7;_ by Andrew Johnso 
in IMH 56 (March, 1960). 87-8. 


1860. this bibli hy, 25 
{Summer, 
Cleary, James W. A bibliography of 

rhetoric and public address for the 
year 1959. SM 27 (August, 1960). 
201-38. 


Clift, Glenn G. The Kentucky gen- 
eral assemblies of 1860 and 1960. 
RKHS 58 (January, 1960). 29-48. 


Cushman, Joseph D., Jr. The Epis- 
copal Church in Florida during the 
Civil War. FHQ 38 (April, 1960). 
294-301. 


Daniel, W. Harrison. The Southern 
Baptists in the Confederacy. CWH 
6 (December, 1960). 389-401. 

An analysis of Southern Baptist at- 
titudes toward the Confederacy. 


Daniels, Jonathan. Political arithme- 
tic for the South. SAQ 59 (Sum- 
mer, 1960). 339-50. 

An analytical study which expresses 
concern over the migration from_ the 
South. Concludes the author: ‘What 
we need is not a new South (we already 
have one), but a Southern statesmanship 
which, without repudiating its place in the 
nation and the world, will still put old 
need and new hope together to keep the 
South at home.” 


Degler, Carl N. There was another 
South. AH 11 (August, 1960). 53- 
100-3. 


5; 


Southern Speech Journal 


Disputes the mythical image of the 
ante-bellum South as solidly behind slavery 
and secession. Gives attention to the 
careers of a number of noted Southern 
Unionist speakers, 


Delaney, Norman C. Charles Henry 
Foster and the Unionists of eastern 
North Carolina. 37 (July, 1960). 
348-66. 

Deals with the political activities of 

Foster, “self-appointed champion of the 

North Carolina 


Donald, David. American historians 
and the causes of the Civil War. 
SAQ 59 (Summer, 1960). 351-9. 
Develops the thesis that historians no 

longer debate the question of Civil War 

causation, 


Dow, Clyde W. Abstracts of theses 
in the field of speech, XV. 27 
(June, 1960). 77-154; (August, 
1960). 239-58. 


Eubanks, Ralph T., V. L. Baker, and 
James Golden. eds. A bibliography 
of speech and theatre in the South 
for the year 1959. SSJ 25 (Sum- 
mer, 1960). 333-44. 


Folmsbee, Stanley J. East Tennessee 
University, 1840-1879: Predecessor 
of the University of Tennessee. 
Vol. 62, The Univ. of Tennessee 
Record. Knoxville. Univ. of Ten- 
nessee Publications Service. 1959. 
pp. iv + 143. 

Rev. by Arthur Ben Chitty in THQ 
19 (March, 1960). 86-7. 
Institutional history which gives some 
attention to rhetorical activity asso- 
ciated with the institution, 


Gibson, George H. Opinion in North 
Carolina regarding the acquisition 
of Texas and Cuba, 1835-1855. 
Part I. NCHR 37 (January, 1960). 
1-21; Part II, 37 (April, 1960). 
185-201. 


Gonzales, John. Reminiscences of a 
Mississippian [Henry S. Foote]. 
JMH 22 (April, 1960). 101-9. 


Halsell, Willie D. comp. A bibliog- 
raphy of theses and dissertations 
relating to Mississippi, 1959. JMH 
22 (January, 1960). 63-7. 


Harn, Gerald F. Central Kentucky 
broadsides and newspapers, 1793- 
1846, in the John M. McCalla Pa- 
pers, West Virginia University 
Library. Part I. RKHS 58 (Octo- 
ber, 1960). 322-52. 
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Hesseltine, William B. Sectionalism 
and regionalism in American his- 
tory. JSH 26 (February, 1960). 
25-34. 

P. ted “Th 


Hesseltine, William B., and David L. 
Smiley. The South in American 
history. Second edition. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Prentice-Hall. 
1960. pp. x + 630. IIlus., maps, 


and _index. 
Rev. in MVHR 47 
1960). 366; by 
Brewster in NCHR 7 (Octo, 
1960). 582-3 


Designed in oe authors’ terms “as 
a synthesis of the South’s role in Ameri- 
can history and as a synopsis of develop- 
ments in the Southern regions of the 
United States.” 


Howard, Leon. Literature and the 
American tradition. Garden City, 
N. Y. Doubleday. 1960. pp. 354. 

Rev. by Floyd Stovall in AL 32 
1960). 328-30. 

Traces the development of American 
“national character” in the literature of 
the U. S. from its beginnings to the 
present day. 


Jaffa, Harry V. and Robert W. 
Johannsen. eds. the name of 
the people: Speeches and writings 
of Lincoln and Douglas in the Ohio 
Campaign of 1859. Columbus. Ohio 
State Univ. Press. 1959. pp. xii + 
307. 


Rev. by Gerald M. aa in JSH 
26 (May, 1960). 

Contains three and 
two Lincoln speeches, along with Douglas’ 
essay on popular sovereignty which had 
recently in Magazine 
and Attorney Gener Black’s 
| ged to it in the Washington Constitu- 


Johanssen, Robert W. Stephen A. 
Douglas, popular sovereignty and 
the territories. H 22 (August, 1960). 
378-95. 


Kearney, Kevin E. Speaking in Flor- 
ida on the issues of presidential 
reconstruction 1865-1867: A Rheto- 
ric of reunion. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Univ. of Florida Graduate School. 
1960. 

Sereend in DA 20 (June, 1960). 


in eech. An analysis of 
the speaking in Florida during the two- 


year period when the people of Florida 
sought to regain their position in the 
Union under Johnson’s plan of recon- 
struction. 
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Kerr, Harry P. Politics and religion 
in Colonial fast and thanksgiving 
sermons, 1763-1783. QJS 46 (De- 
cember, 1960). 372-82. 

A study of the persuasive effect of 
thanksgiving sermons as a means of ad- 
vancing the Whig cause. Concludes the 
author: “the sermons preached on these 
holidays were more effective instruments 
of mass persuasion than any other ee, 
sermons delivered during the peri 


Knower, Franklin H. Graduate 
theses: An index of graduate work 
in speech, XXVII. SM 27 (August, 
1960). 259-78; (November, 1960). 
328-39. 


Koster, Donald N., et al. Articles in 
American Studies, 1958. AmQ 11 
(Summer, 1959). 252-314. 


Lerche, Charles O., Jr. Southern con- 
gressmen and the ‘new isolationism.’ 
PSQ 75 (September, 1960). 321-37. 

“This article attempts to outline the 
dimensions of the ‘new isolationism’ of 

the South as it is reflected in one im- 

ates and continuing issue, the Mutual 

ecurtiy Program, and to advance a hy- 
in possible explanation of the 
tr 


Lines, Stiles B. Slaves and church- 
men: The work of the Episcopal 
Church among Southern Negroes, 
1830-1860. Ph.D. dissertation. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Graduate School. 


Abstracted in DA 20 (October, 
1960). 976-7. 

Presented in religion. A study of the 

work of the Episcopal Church among 
slaves in the South. 


McMillan, Malcolm C. [Zachary] 
Taylor’s presidential campaign in 
Alabama, 1847-1848. AR 13 (April, 
1960). 83-108. 


the 


Martin, John M. ed. A Methodist cir- 
cuit rider between the lines: The 
private Journal of Joseph J. Pitts, 
1862-1864. THQ 19 (September, 
1960). 252-69. 

ournal of a Methodist circuit rider 
on Smith Fork’s Circuit of the Tennessee 

Conference which covers much of the 
AVL ar. 


Maynard, Douglas H. The world’s 
anti-slavery convention of 1840. 
MVHR 47 (December, 1960). 452- 
71. 


An account of the ‘General Anti- 
Slavery Convention,” held in London, 
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June, 1840, which “represented an somes 
against slavery by drawing ether in’ 
one combined effort the abolitionist forces 
of the mid-nineteenth century. . . .” 


Meador, John. Florida and the com- 
promise of 1850. FHQ 39 (July, 
1960). 16-33. 

Examines the lo: range effects of 
the Compromise of 1850 on the politi 
party structure of Florida. 


Mele, Joseph Charles. A description 
and analysis of the speaking in the 
Louisiana Anti-Lottery Movement. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Louisiana State 
Univ. Graduate School. 1959. 

Abstracted in 20 (January, 
1960). 2960-1. 
Presented in speech 

a rhetorical analysis of the speakers, audi- 

ences, i al which made 

the Louisiana Anti-Lottery Movement 
successful. . . .” 


“This work is 


Merk, Frederick. Presidential fevers. 
MVHR 47 (June, 1960). 3-33. 
Examination of the congressional de- 

bate on President Polk’s proposal to serve 
notice of the abrogation of the United 
States-Great Britain treaty of joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. Considerable attention 
given to the leading figures of the “mon- 
ster debate” which raged for four months 
and included Calhoun’s famous “Speech 
on the Oregon Question.” 


Miles, Edwin A. The keynote speech 
at national nominating conventions. 
QJS 46 (February, 1960). 26-31. 
A study of the purpose and significance 

of keynote speeches at national nominat- 

ing conventions. 


Miller, Perry. The common law and 
codification in Jacksonian America. 
PAPS 103 (June 15, 1959). 463-8. 
Exami 1 disput inst th 

background of “cultural nationale 

ism, 


Monroe, Haskell. Southern Presby- 
terians and the secession crisis. 
CWH 6 (December, 1960). 351-60. 
A study of the role of Presbyterian 

ministers and political leaders during the 

period preceding the Civil War. 


Nagel, Paul C. The election of 1824: 
A reconsideration based on news- 
paper opinion. JSH 26 (August, 
1960). 315-29. 

Re-examination of the thesis that the 
presidential election of 1824 was a contest 
of personalities involving no “serious is- 
sues.” Gives special attention to the role 
of sectional considerations, and touches 
the speaking of a number of Southerners. 


Neal, Nevin E. The Smith-Robinson 
Arkansas campaign of 1928. AHQ 
19 (Spring, 1960). 3-11. 

A_ discussion of the first phase of 
Joseph T. Robinson’s national speakin, 
tour for the Smith-Robinson ticket whic! 
centered in Arkansas during the months 
of July and August, 


Norton, Herman. Revivalism in the 
Confederate armies. CWH 6 (De- 
cember, 1960). 410-24. 

A study of the effect of revival ser- 
mons preached by chaplains to the Con- 
federate soldiers during the Civil War. 


Norton, L. Wesley. The religious 
press and the Compromise of 1850: 
A study of the relationship of the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
press to the slavery controversy, 
1846-1851. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. 
of Illinois Graduate School. 

bstracted in DA 20 (February, 

1960). 3272-3. 
Presented in history. A study of the 
role of the religious eos in the slavery 

controversy of 1846-1851. 


O’Brien, F. William. The executive 
and separation principle at the Con- 
stitutional Convention. MHM 55 
(September, 1960). 201-20. 
A_development of the argument that 

“the Founding Fathers were promoters of 

efficiency not of friction, and the separa- 

tion principle was one of the devices 
utilized to realize their end.” 


Olson, Donald Orrin. The Debate in 
Congress on the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill: A study in Persuasion. Ph.D. 
dissertion. Univ. of Wisconsin 
Graduate School. 

in SM 27 (March, 1960). 
“The major problem in this study was 
to find the various means of persuasion 


used in the debate in Congress on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill.” 


Powell, William S. comp. North 
Carolina bibliography, 1958-1959. 
NCHR 37 (April, 1960). 271-8. 


A compilation of books “dealing with 
North Carolina or [written] by North 
Carolinians [and] raat during the 
year ending June 30, 1959.” 


Presidential campaign 1960: A sym- 
posium. Part I: QJS 46 (October, 
1960). 239-52; Part II: QJS 46 
(December, 1960). 355-64. 

An overview of the s ing of presi- 
dential hopefuls and nominees during the 

1960 campaign. 


Prestwood, Charles M. Social ideas 
of Methodist ministers in Alabama 


Si 


since unification. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Boston Univ. Graduate School. 


1960. 
Abstracted in DA 20 (November, 
1960). 1273. 


Proctor, Samuel. William Jennings 
Bryan and the University of Flor- 
ida. FHQ 39 (July, 1960), 1-15. 
Examines Bryan’s activity on behalf of 

the University of Florida from 1921 until 

his death in Gives considerable 

attention to Bryan’s oratory, including a 

series of six lectures delivered on the 

University campus in 1924, 


Risjord, Norman K. The Old Repub- 
licans: Southern conservatives in 
Congress, 1806-1824. Ph.D. dissert- 
ation. Univ. of Virginia Graduate 
School. 1960. 


Abstracted in DA 20 (November, 
1960). 1179-80. 
Presented in history. A history of 
the conservative wing of the Republican 
ry during the period from 1806 through 


Salem, Sam E. U. B. Phillips and the 
scientific tradition. GHQ 44 (June, 
1960). 172-85. 


Analysis and appraisal of the late 
Southern historian’s efforts to write his- 
tory in the scientific tradition of Leopold 
von Ranke, the German historian. 


Theodore. The Alabama 


Early 


Saloutos, 


Simonini, R. C., Jr. ed. Education 
in the South: Institute of Southern 
culture lectures at Longwood Col- 
lege. Farmville, Va. Longwood Col- 
lege. 1959. pp. 120. 

Rev. by Robert H. Woody in JSH 

26 (May, 1960). 225-6; by J. P. 
Freeman in NCHR 37 (July, 1960). 
Third annual publication of the series 
begun in 1956, —— six lectures. 

David Wiley’s essay on Louis T. Wig- 

fall’s senatorial career suggests the cen- 

trality of rhetorical education in the 
ante-bellum Southern civilization. 


Talbert, Charles Gano. Kentuckians 
in the Virginia convention of 1788. 
RKHS 58 (July, 1960). 187-93. 


Turner, Wallace B. Kentucky slavery 
in the last ante-bellum decade. 
RKHS 58 (October, 1960). 291-307. 
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Vance, Rupert B. The sociological 
implications of Southern regional- 
ism. JSH 26 (February, 1960). 
bse resented in i “The 

Status and Future of Regionalism.” 


Vandiver, Frank E. ed. Proceedings 
of the Second Confederate Congress, 
second session in part, December 15, 
1864-March 18, 1865. Southern His- 
torical Society papers, new series— 
Number XIV, whole number LII. 
Richmond. Virginia Historical So- 
ciety. 1959. pp. xx + 500. 

Rev. by John Edmond Gonzales in 
February, 125-6. 

The fifty-second in ithe series of the 

mple 

of the Confederate States. 96 


Watson, Richard L., Jr. A political 
leader bolts: F. M. Simmons in 
the presidential election of 1928. 
NCHR 37 (October, 1960). 516-43. 
Analysis of the Anti-Smith movement 

in North Carolina with particular emphasis 

on the role of U. S. Senator Furnifold 
. Simmons, prime mover of the cam- 
paign. 


Welsh, John R. William Gilmore 
Simms, critic of the South. 26 JSH 
(May, 1960). 201-14. 

A searching analysis of the hypothesis 
that Simms “ruined his art through blind 
devotion to Southern imperialistic dreams 
the lantation-gentleman 


ideal.’ 
Author concludes that “never has the 
South had another of its own who was so 
severe a critic, yet who did not, for one 
reason or another, leave it or break with 
it. 


Wertenbaker, Thomas J. The golden 
age of colonial culture. Ithaca. 
Cornell Univ. Press. 1959. pp. 171. 
Examination of the cultural develop- 

ment of six colonial centers: Boston, New 

York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williams- 

burg, and arleston. 


White, Lonnie J. The election of 
1827 and the Conway-Crittenden 
duel. AHQ 19 (Winter, 1960). 291- 
313. 

Account of the territorial election of 
1827 in Arkansas which centered in tie 
contest between Henry mway and 
Robert C. Oden, canuidates for delegates 
to Congress, 


White, Robert H. Messages of the 
governors of Tennessee. Vol. 5. 
Nashville. Tennessee Historical 
Commission. 1959. pp. xi + 728. 


Rev. by Thomas B. Alexander in 
THQ 19 (March, 1960). 80-1; by 
Enoch L, Mitchell in JSH’ 26 
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Part ‘in 1960, NcHR 37° 


Volume five of the projected ten- 
volume set covering the administrations 
of Governors Isham G. Harris and Wil- 
liam C. Brownlow. 


Wight, Willard E. The Churches pvt 
the Confederate cause. 
(December, 1960). 361-73. 

A study which seeks to show that 
“among institutions within the Confeder- 
ate States of America, none did more than 
the churches to further the Southern 
cause.’ 


Williamson, Edward C. George F. 
Drew, Florida’s redemption gover- 
nor. FHQ 38 (January, 1960). 


rveys Drew’s_ political career as 
vernor, and the Florida political scene 
rom 1876 to 1880. 


Wolfarth, Donald L. The inaugural 
addresses of the presidents of the 
United States: A content analysis. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of Min- 
nesota Graduate School. 

Abstracted in SM 27 (March, 
1960). 121-2. 
“This study applied content analysis 
methodology to the rhetorical criticism of 
forty-three inaugural addresses delivered 


by twenty-nine over 
a period of nearly 170 


Woolfolk, George nite Taxes and 
slavery in the ante-bellum South. 
_ 26 (May, 1960). 180-200. 

examination of the question 
whether planter capitalism, 
upon the institution of slavery, facilitated 
and successfully an orderly 
economic pattern of existen 


Wrage, Ernest J., and Barnet Basker- 
ville, eds. American forum: Speech- 
es on historic issues, 1788-1900. 
New York. Harper. 1960. pp. xii 
+ 377. 

Ri by Richard Murph CSS. 

(Autumn, 1960)" 39-60. 
An organization of representative 
eches around the so-called “root issues” 
American life. 


Bi Wilfred Buck. The Confed- 
erate Congress. Athens. Univ. of 
Georgia Press. 1960. pp. viii + 293. 
Notes, bibliography, index. 

Rev. by Rembert W. Patrick in 
47 (December, 1960). 


An intensive examination of the Con- 
federate, Congress which, reviewer Patrick 
claims, ‘ ‘presents details rather than new 
interpretations.” 


2. PRACTITIONERS 


AUSTIN. Kaiser, Leo M. Stephen 
F. Austin’s oration of July 4, 1818. 
SHQ 64 (July, 1960). 71-9. 


Reconstructs the physical setting for 
and gives the complete text_of Austin’s 
oration delivered at Potosi, Missouri. 


AYCOCK. House, Robert B. Ay- 
cock and universal education [in 
North Carolina]. NCHR 37 (April, 
1960). 211-6. 


Analysis of Aycock’s resources as lead- 
er of a movement that “converted North 
to universal education.” In_ex- 
of Aycock’s power as a 

ofessor House writes: ‘‘Aycoc’ 
what he said.” 


BENTON. Merk. See Public Ad- 
Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


BRECKINRIDGE, JOHN. Harrison, 
Lowell H. John Breckinridge of 
Kentucky: Planter, speculator, and 
businessman. FCHQ 34 (July, 
1960). 205-23. 

A study of a Kentucky leader who 


sponsored the Kentu Resolutions and 
served in the cabinet of Jefferson, 


BREWER, G. C. Jones, Warren S. 
G. C. Brewer: Lecturer, debater 
and preacher. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Wayne State Univ. Graduate 
School. 1960. 

Syren in DA 20 (July, 1960). 


nant in speech. An analysis of 
the rhetorical practice of a contemporary 
—— minister of the Church of 
rist. 


BROWNLOW, WILLIAM G._Degler. 
See Public Address—History, Cul- 
ture, Bibliography. 


————. Folmsbee. See Public Ad- 
Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


———. White, Robert H. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


BUTLER, PIERCE. Ulmer, S. Sid- 
ney. The role of Pierce Butler in 
the Constitutional Convention. RP 
22 (July, 1960). 361-74. 
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Designed first step” toward 

a “more v realisti ssessment” of the South 
Carolina role in the 1787 Con- 
vention. 


CALHOUN. Amacher, Anne Ward. 
Myths and consequences; Calhoun 
and some Nashville agrarians. SAQ 
59 (Spring, 1960). 251-64. 


Examines the images of Calhoun 
sented in the writings of > A fon 
Tate and Andrew Nelson L; 


. Meriwether, Robert L. The 
Papers of John C. Calhoun. Col- 
umbia. Univ. of South Carolina 
Press. 1959. pp. xliili + 469. 
Rev. by Wendell Stephenson in 
IMH 56 (March, 1960). 86-7; by 
Robert W. Johannsen in JIHS 53 
(Summer, 1960). 194-7; Rich- 
ard in Se 


Sears in 69 (July, 


1960). 

The first Bir se ‘ot a projected fifteen- 
volume study of the life and political 
career of Calhoun. The eeu covered in 
this volume ranges from 1801 through 
1817. Praised by reviewer Mayo tor 
“the amount of new material presented.” 
(er this bibliography, [Summer, 1959]. 


. Merk. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 


CLAY, C. M. Degler. See Public 
Ad dress—History, Culture, Bibli- 


ography. 


CLAY. Hopkins, James F. ed. The 
papers of Henry Clay. Vol. I, The 
Rising Statesman, 1797-1814. Lex- 
ington, Ky. Univ. of Kentucky 
Press. 1959. ae xv + 1037. 
an in IMH 


ard 
1960). 146-7; by 
in 69 (October, 


16, 1960). 67-8; lanche 
Weaver in THQ 19 (March, 1960). 
1-2; by Charles M iltse in AHR 
66 (October, 1960). 173-4; by 
Charles ellers, Jr. in JSH 26 
(May, 1m: 238-40; in GHQ 44 
(June, 1960 236-7 


First volume of a projected ten-volume 
set, containing the documents of Clay’s 
early days as a and figure. 
Observes reviewer Eaton: e editing of 
the papers is superb; the notes are ac- 
curate, informative, and critical.” 
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———. McMillan. See Public Ad- 
Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


Nagel. See Public Ad- 
dress History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


- HOWELL. Degler. See Pub- 
Address—History, Culture, Bibli- 
poe: 


CONWAY, HENRY W. White. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


CRAWFORD, WILLIAM H. Nagel. 
See Public Address—History, Cul- 
ture, Bibliography. 


CRITTENDEN. Merk. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibli- 
ography. 


DAGG, J. L. Gardner, Robert. A 
tenth-hour apology for slavery. 
JSH 26 (August, 1960). 352-67. 
Examines the relationship of Dagg 

(1794-1884), a nationally-known Georgia 

clergyman, “to the institution = domestic 

slavery as practiced in the southern Unit- 

ed States prior to 1865.” 


DAVIS, JEFFERSON. Burger and 
Betterworth. See Public Address— 
History, Culture, Bibliography. 


DOUGLAS, STEPHEN A. Wright, 
Quincy. Stephen A. Douglas and 
the Campaign of 1860. VH (Octo- 
ber, 1860). 250-5. 

_A brief analysis of Douglas’ 1860 cam- 
paign speeches. 


————. Heckman, Richard Allen. 
The Douglas-Lincoln Campaign of 
1858. Ph.D. dissertation. Indiana 
bass Graduate School. 1960. 


bstracted in DA 20 (September, 
606. 


Presented in the back “This disserta- 
tion is a study of issues, 
and significance of uglas-Lincoln 
campaign of 1858. 


DREW, G. F. Williamson. See Pub- 
lic Address—History, Culture, Bibli- 
ography. 


FAUBUS. Pettigrew, Thomas F., and 
Ernest Q. Campbell. [Orval] Fau- 
bus and segregation: An analysis of 
Arkansas voting. POQ 24 (Fall, 

1960). 436-47. 
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, JAMES G. Moore, John H. 
James Gaven Field: Virginia’s 
Populist spokesman. Virginia Caval- 
cade 9 (Spring, 1960). 35-41. 


GRAHAM, WILLIAM A. De Roul- 
hac, J. G. ed. The papers of Wil- 
liam Alexander Graham. Vol. 2, 
1838-1844. Raleigh. State Depart- 
ment of — and history. 1959. 


XViii 
Rev, of Josep! ph F JSH 
26 (August, 1960). 391- 


Second of seven projected ah of 
Graham’s = pers. Includes material deal- 
ing with Graham’s judicial speakin a 

campaigning in the 
na race of 1844, 


GRAHAM, BILLY. Baird, John E. 
The preaching of Billy Graham. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Columbia Univ. 
Graduate School. 

Abstracted in SM 27 (March, 
1960). 98. 


“This study investigated the preaching 
of the mass evangelist by comparing the 
preaching of William Franklin Graham 
. + + with the instructions for the pastor; 
preacher found in textbooks on homiletics.” 


HAMPTON, WADE. Burger and 
Betterworth. See Public Address— 
History, Culture, Bibliography. 


———. White, Robert H. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


HARRIS, ISHAM G. Horn, Stanley 
F. Isham G. Harris in the pre- 
[Civil] War years. THQ 19 (Sep- 
tember, 1960). 195-207. 
Examination of the political views and 

activities of Harris, Civil War 

Governor. 


JEFFERSON. Cappon, Lester J. ed. 
The Adams Jefferson letters: The 
complete correspondence between 
Thomas Jefferson and Abigail and 
John Adams. 2 Vols. Chapel Hill. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
1959. Vol. I, 1777-1804. pp. xi + 
282; Vol. II, 1812-1826. pp. viii + 
283-638. 


Rev. by Stephen Kurtz in IMH 56 
une, 1960). 174-3 i Charles 


Southern Speech Journal 


A collection of letters between John 
Adams, his wife, and Jefferson ee. 
the period from 1777 through 1826. 


JOHNSON, ANDREW. Graf, Le 
Roy P. Andrew Johnson and the 
coming of the War. THQ 19 (Sep- 
tember, 1960). 208-21. 

A study of Johnson’s political role in 
the 1850’s. The author treats Johnson as 
a spokesman for the people, a_ staunch, 
out-of-step Democrat, a personally ambi: 
tious man, a champion of the constitution- 
al union, and an out-of-step Southerner, 


LAMAR, L. Q. C. Burger and Bet- 


terworth. See Public Address— 
History, Culture, Biblography. 


———. Mayne, John A. L.Q.C. 
Lamar’s ‘Eulogy’ of Charles Sum- 
ner: A reinterpretation. Historian 
22 (May, 1960). 296-311. 


LEGARE, HUGH S. Carleton. See 


Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 
Degler. See Public Ad- 


dress History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


LINDSLEY, PHILIP. Woolverton, 
John F. Philip Lindsley and the 
cause of education in the Old South- 
west. THQ 19 (March, 1960). 3-22. 


Gives attention to both sermons and 
secular addresses of Lindsley, a Presby- 


terian preacher who served as President 
niversity of Nashville during the 


LONG, HUEY P. Williams, T. Har- 
ry.The gentleman from Louisiana: 
Demogogue or democrat. JSH 26 
(February, 1960). 3-21. 


A daring reappraisal of Long’s political 
and rhetorical ethics by a prominent his- 
torian who concludes that we should “dis 
pense with the word demagogue in deal- 
ing with men like Long and_ employ in- 
stead suggested by Eric Hoffer, 
mass 


———. Degler. See Public Ad- 
ews Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy 
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in MVHR 1900). 115 7] 
Ralph Brown 


(April, 7960). 


239-40. 


. Ketcham, Ralph. James 
Madison and religion—A new hy- 
pothesis. JPHS 38 (June, 1960). 
65-90. 

A refutation of the view that Madi- 
son’s religious and metaphysical beliefs 
were superficial and simple. Observes the 
author: “It is unwarrantable to portray 
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Madison as a Voltairian skeptic who cham- 
pioned religious liberty epic tongue-in- 
o 


. Ketcham, Ralph L. An 
unpublished sketch of James Madi- 
son by James K. Paulding. VMHB 
67 (October, 1959). 432-7. 


MILLER, JAMES. James Miller: 
Arkansas’ first territorial governor. 


AHQ 19 (Spring, 1960). 12-30. 
Miller's tenure of almost 


six years as territorial governor. Gives 
some attention to his s; ng. 


MURPHREE, A. A. Proctor. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


ODEN, ROBERT C. White. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


PEAD, DEUEL. Davis, Richard 
Beale. ed. A sermon preached at 
James City in Virginia the 23d of 
April, 1886, before the Loyal Society 
of Citizens born in and about Lon- 
don and inhabiting Virginia. WMQ 
17 (July, 1960). 371-94. 

One of the few extant colonial sermons 
of the seventeenth century. Pead’s ser- 
mon, observes Davis in his introduction, 
“well epitomizes the Anglican clergy’s 
involvement in politics on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” 


PETIGRU, J. L. Degler. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
graphy. 


PITTS, JOSEPH I. Martin. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


PRENTISS, S. S. Carleton. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 
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PRESTON, WILLIAM C. Carleton. 
See Public Address—History, Cul- 
ture, Bibliography. 


ROBINSON, JOSEPH T. Neal. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


SIMMONS, F. M. Watson. See Pub- 
lic Address—History, Culture, Bibli- 
ography. 


UNDERWOOD, OSCAR W. John- 
son, Evans C. Oscar W. Under- 
wood: A fledgling politician. AR 13 
(April, 1960). 109-26. 

Gives consideration to both judicial 
and political speaking of Underwood, 


prominent Birmingham Democrat of the 
1880’s and 1890's. 


VANCE, ZEBULON BB. Shirley, 
Franklin R. The Rhetoric of Zebu- 
lon B. Vance: Tarheel Spokesman. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of Florida 
Graduate School. 1959. 


Abstracted in DA 20 (January, 
1960). 2963. 

Presented in speech. An analysis and 
evaluation of the rhetorical practice of 
Zebulon Vance. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER T. Wal- 
den, Daniel. The contemporary op- 
position to the political ideals of 
Booker T. Washington. JNH 45 
(April, 1960). 103-15. 

A study of Negro opposition to the 
policies of Washington. 


WISE, HENRY A. Carleton. See 
Public Address—History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 


YANCEY, WILLIAM L. McMillan. 
See Public Address—History, Cui- 
ture, Bibliography. 


YULEE. Meador. See Public Ad- 
Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


THEATRE 


1. History, BrocRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brockett, O. G. The theatre of the 
southern United States from the be- 
ginnings through 1865. Theatre Re- 
search 2 (1960). 163-74. 


An essay followed by an extensive an- 
notated bibliography. 


Capron, Louis. The Spanish dance. 


panish 
FHQ 38 (October, 1959). 91-6. 


A_ description of a now extinct dance 
poe to the early social history of 
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Clurman, Harold. The theatre of the 
thirties. TDR 4 (December, 1959). 
3-11. 


Eubanks, Ralph T., V. L. Baker, and 
James Golden. eds. A bibliography 
of speech and theatre in the South 
for the year 1959. SSJ 25 (Summer, 
1960). 333-44. 


KEMBLE. Cate, Margaret Davis. 
Mistakes in Fanny Kemble’s Geor- 
gia journal GHQ 44 (March, 
1960). 1-17. 

Analysis of Frances Anne Kemble’s 
Tow of a Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation (1838-1839) which, accor ng 
to the author, contains a number o: 
errors of fact. 


MAELZEL. Arrington, Joseph Earl. 
John Maelzel, master showman of 
automata and panoramas. PMHB 
84 (January, 1960). 56-92. 


Maelzel’s pioneering efforts, the auth 
claims, had on the 
panorama movement in America. 


MENKEN. Parsons, Bill. The de- 
but of Adah Isaacs Menken. QJS 
44 (February, 1960). 8-13. 


Follows the mysterious Mrs. Menken 
from her entrance into a touring company 
in New Orleans in 1856 to her Shreve- 
port performances in 1857. 


Tanner, Helen Hornbeck. The 1789 
Saint Augustine celebration. FHQ 
38 (April, 1960). 280-93. 

A description of a production of Cal- 
deron’s Amigo, Amante y Leal on a plat- 
form in the center of the plaza. 


WOLFE. Kearns, Frank. ed. Tom 
Wolfe on the drama. Carolina 
Quarterly 11 (Spring, 1960). 5-10. 
Contains an unpublished autobiographi- 

cal account by Wolfe, 


2. CoMMUNITY AND SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 


Coe, Richard L. Theatre Washing- 
ton. TA 44 (December, 1960). 
21-4; 73. 

An account of the recent work of 
several theatre groups in the nation’s 
capital; chief among them_are Catholic 
University Theatre, Arena Theatre, Thea- 
tre Lobby, Howard University Players, 
George Washin on University Theatre, 
and American University. 


Fletcher, Winona L. Job, Kentucky’s 
Pine Mountain State Park summer 
theatre PM 36 (April, 1960). 
158-9. 

An account of the outdoor prod 


Subletle, Bob. Theatre, USA: New 
Orleans. TA 44 (April, 1960). 57-8. 
A record of the current activities in 

leading New Orleans resident theatres 

including Gallery Circle Theatre, LePetit 
eatre du Vieux Carre, New Orleans 

Players, Algiers Little Theatre, Play- 

Showcase, Tulane Universi 


Trumbo, Charles R., and Pollyann. 
Lakeland, [Florida] Little Theater. 
D 31 (April, 1960). 19, 30, 

The story of this theatre’s origin, pro- 
ductions, and growth to date. 


of a dramatization of the Bible story us- 
ing the language of the King James 
version. 


Hulsopple, Bill G. Theatre in south- 
east Missouri. PM (February, 
1960). 106-7. 

How Southeast State College of Cape 
Girardeau planned to make their theatre 
a “vital and integral part of the entire 
area it serves,” 


Shank, Theodore J. Play selection in 
American colleges and universities, 
1958-1959). ETJ 12 (May, 1960). 
139-41. 


- . Little Theatre of Jackson- 
D 31 (May, 1960). 


p On its 40th anniversary the authors 
give an account of its origins, productions, 
and growth. 


———..__ Shreveport, [Louisiana] 
Little Theater. D 31 (February, 
1960). 20, 28. 


The story of this theatre’s origins, 
productions, and development to date. 


———. Valley Theater. D 31 
(January, 1960). 22. 
he story of the recent origin of this 
theatre accompanied by a statement of 
the philosophy under whieh it functions. 


3. CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Reed, Frieda E. Theatre for children. 
D 31 (February, 1960). 22-3. 


An account of a children’s theatre pro- 
gestion of Hansel and Gretel in Temple, 
‘exas. 
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4. Dramatic THEORY AND CRITICISM 


FAULKNER. Allen, Charles A. Wil- 
liam Faulkner:  eealaiae and the 
purpose of humor. AQ 16 (Spring, 
1960). 59-69. 


Patterson, Daniel W. North Carolina 
fiction, drama, and verse. NCHR 
37 (April, 1960). 217-22. 


reviews of Teal Green’ 
onfederacy, Fine 

Parsing Heert, and’ Loy "Body 
own, 


WILLIAMS. Popkin, Henry. The 
plays of Tennessee Williams. TDR 
4 (March, 1960). 45-64. 


5. EXPERIMENTAL 


Daley, Guilbert A. Kiss the Book. 
Carolina Quarterly 13 (Winter, 
1960). 38-63. 

An original one-act farce-comedy deal- 
ing with rural people of northeastern 

North Carolina. 


Nolan, Paul T. The case for Louis- 
jana drama. Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Journal 4 (Winter, 1960). 35- 
42. 


Roppolo, P. in 

uisiana drama: challenge. 

Louisiana Folklore 1 
(January, 1960). 65-81. 


WRIGHT. Cole, Wendell. The thea- 
tre projects of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
ETJ 12 (May, 1960). 86-93. 


Considerable attention is given to the 
las Theatre Center. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


Blok, H. P. Annotations to Mr. 
Turner’s ‘Africanisms in the Gullah 
Dialect.’ Lingua. 8 (September, 
1959). 306-21. 


Bronstein, Arthur J. The pronuncia- 
tion of American English. New 
York. Appleton-Century. 1960. pp. 
320. 


Dorné, William Padgett. The com- 
prehensibility of the speech of repre- 
sentative sixth-grade Negro chil- 
dren in Lee County Schools, Ala- 
bama. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. 
of Florida Graduate School. 1959. 

in SM 27 (June, 1960). 


“This ag A was conducted to deter- 
alee whether the speech of representative 
o children in_ selected 
ools in Lee County, Alabama, was com- 
crexenstohe according to ratings by adult 
judging panels.” 


Fairclough, G. Thomas. ‘New light’ 
on ‘Old Zion’: A study of the 
names of white and Negro Baptist 
churches in New Orleans. Names 
8 (June, 1960). 75-85. 


Field, Thomas P. The Indian place 
names of Kentucky. CHG 24 
(July, 1960). 237-47. 


Flowers, Paul. Place names in Ten- 
nessee. West Tennessee Historical 
Society Papers. 14 (1960). 113-23. 


Foscue, Virginia Oden. Sumter Coun- 
ty [Alabama] place names: A selec- 
tion (Notes and Documents). AR 
13 (January, 1960). 52-64. 
Dictionary of names of communities 

and settlements abstracted from the au- 

thor’s M. A. thesis at the University of 
ama (August, 1959). 


Grise, George C. Patterns of child 
naming in Tennessee during the de- 
= years. SFQ 23 (1959). 

150-4 


Examination of patterns of Christian 
names. 


Harder, Kelsie B. The vocabulary o 
TFSB 24 (1589), 
111-5. 


Leon, Roscoe E. The life of Mark 
Thrash. Phylon 4 (Fourth Quar- 
ter, 1959). 389-403. 

Detailed examination of the speech 
of a 120-year-old Georgia Negro. 


Long, Richard A. ‘Man’ and ‘evil’ in 


American Negro speech. AS 34 
(December, 1959). 305-6. 


McAtee, W. L. ‘Watergap.’ (Miscel- 
AS 35 1960). 
3 
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McDavid, Raven I., Jr. A study in 
ethnolinguistics. SSJ 25 (Summer, 
1960). 247-54. 

Re-examination of the Linguistic Atlas 
evidence on the pronunciation of Negro. 


Morgan, Lucia. The speech of Ocra- 
coke, North Carolina: Some ob- 
servations. SSJ 25 (Summer, 1960). 
314-32. 

Finds “no striking difference’? between 
the speech of Ocracoke inhabitants and 
that of the inhabitants of the coastal 
areas. 


Moyer, Armond and Winifred. The 
origins of unusual place-names. 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. Keystone 


Publishing Associates. 1958. 

Abc compilation of “unusual” United 
States place names, containing a number 
of the Southern region. 


Pace, George B. Linguistic geography 
and names ending in [i]. AS 35 
(October, 1960). 175-87. 


Explanation of the occurrence of [2] 
as the final vowel in words ending in the 
gtapheme [i], with scial focus on the 

names Missouri and Cincinnati. 


Reynolds, Horace. He did it in Geor- 
gia style. Christian Science Moni- 
tor (January 8, 1960). 8. 


Discusses three Georgia terms not 
listed in DA: bee-tree-cuttings, peanut- 
pickings, and pea-thrashings. 


Seely, Pauline A., and Richard B. 
Sealock. Place name literature, 
United States, 1955-1959. Names 7 
(December, 1959). 203-32. 


Smith, Elsdon C. comp. Bibliography 
of personal names, 1959. Names 8 
(September, 1960). 172-9. 


Wilson, George P. ‘You all’ GR 14 
(Spring, 1960). 38-54. 
A discussion of the pronoun form 
you all, 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Gummere, Richard M. Some classical 
side lights on Colonial education. 
Classical Journal 55 (February, 
1960). 232-31. 


Dance, Francis E. X. An analysis of 
the speech programs in 108 selected 


evening colleges in the United 

States. Ph.D. dissertation. North- 

western Univ. Graduate School. 
seprenees in SM 27 (June, 1960). 


A p study aimed at identifi- 
cation of “the attributes of evening college 
speech education.” 
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ARGUMENTATION IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
E. 


6@ Jt Is A Pity that in many instances [the] study of argument is 

regarded only as a stepping-stone to successful debating, the 
most rigid of argumentative forms. In reality it is a training, often 
much needed among college students, in habits of accurate think- 
ing, fair-mindedness, and thoroughness,” said Baker and Huntington 
in their Principles of Argumentation (1905). 

The reason for this conception of the subject stems from the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the establishment of the first courses in ar- 
gumentation. In several institutions, including some prominent ones 
in the Midwest, these courses were added to the curricula prior to 
1900 in response to the demand by intercollegiate debaters for facul- 
ty help in preparing for contests. Many of those contestants were 
pre-legal students and for obvious reasons were especially motivated 
to elect the new offering. Eventually there were hundreds of colleges 
offering this work for credit, and dozens of books were published for 
the growing market. In time the philosophy and method of the 
course underwent changes in some places, but the dominant adapta- 
tions continued to favor the interests of school debaters and future 
lawyers. Whether or not this generalization continues to be valid can 
be judged by examining current course descriptions and textbooks 
which are most widely adopted. 

Some teachers not only admit this as a fact; they defend it as 
sound practice. To them I should like to say that there is a place in 
the general education of countless college students for a course 
which offers systematic instruction in the analysis of controversial 
statements, the accumulation and the testing of evidence, the mak- 
ing and the criticism of inferences, the questions of logical responsi- 
bility, the procedures of attack and defense, the logical marshaling 
of ideas, the social import of advocacy, and the effective communi- 
cation of one’s views. True, a traditionally oriented course offers 
such instruction, often with academic rigor, but it has not been 
elected by large numbers of students. The fact is, whether we like 


Mr. Mills (Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1941) is Professor of Speech and 
Assistant Dean of the School of Speech at Northwestern University. 
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it or not, that many capable students avoid a course which they 
think would require them to compete with school debaters in the 
oral exercises. A more defensible reason for their avoiding the course 
is that formalized debating is not the context in which most of them 
will use the principles of argumentation. In their minds, the artifi- 
ciality of the application overshadows the merits of the principles, 

In an attempt to reach more students without changing the 
character of the applications which are provided for our public ad- 
dress majors, the School of Speech at Northwestern offers the course 
in two versions, both of which require at least sophomore standing. 
The bulletin description follows: 


610-B20 ARGUMENTATION (4) Fall: MTWTh 9:30, or Spring: 
MTWF 1:30. An application of logical principles to discourse in order 
to develop cogency and standards for criticism. Attention is given 
to analysis, evidence, straight thinking, methods of attack and de- 
fense, and organization of ideas. Fall: Special adaptation to problems 
in public address and debates. Spring: Emphasis upon day-to-day 
experiences involving speaking, listening, writing, and reading. 


Most of the following exposition pertains to the more general course 
which is offered in the spring. 

In the first meeting we analyze the class in order better to adapt 
course content to the needs, interests, and abilities of the students. 
Information such as school, class, major, vocational preference, aca- 
demic average, and verbal score on entrance examinations can be 
used in selecting suitable assignments for individuals. Each student 
is given an opprtunity to rank in preferential order these seven 
media of argumentative discourse from which he will later select 
specimens for analysis: editorials and letters, argumentative essays, 
advertising and public relations copy, plays, political speeches, trials 
and hearings, and miscellaneous argumentative speeches. Maxima, 
minima, or specific numbers are usually stipulated for these cate- 
gories, thereby combining specialization and diversification. Each 
student is also asked to rank in preferential order the types of exer- 
cises to be performed: speaking, writing, critical listening, and criti- 
cal reading. Again a minimum is set for each type. 

Perhaps a few particulars will suggest the kinds of assignments 
which can be made in the areas of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. For readings in theory the students are directed to the 
textbook and to collateral readings in argumentation, straight think- 
ing, parliamentary procedure, and dialectic or cross-examination. 
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The readings are topically organized under analysis, reasoning, evi- 
dence, and the like. 

In this connection there are two central problems with which the 
teacher must come to grips, namely, the choice of topics which are 
by definition essential to the course, and the diversity of doctrine to 
which one wishes to expose his students. Space does not permit an 
adequate discussion of these two central problems, but some specifics 
will be pointed up. The first is that the topics one treats in his 
course imply his definition of the subject. If argumentation is limited 
to the so-called “logical” aspect of rhetoric or persuasion, for exam- 
ple, there should be no dialectic in the course. If, at the other ex- 
treme, one regards argumentation as an “omnibus” offering between 
the beginning and the advanced courses, he will include delivery, 
composition, motivation, discussion, personality, semantics, and the 
like. In the course which is being described here, the principal topics 
include the social significance of advocacy, the responsibilities of 
advocates, propositions, analysis, investigation, evidence, reasoning, 
case construction, refutation, cross-examination, and the kinds of 
debate. Several other topics which often appear in argumentation 
books are treated briefly as peripheral matters. 


The second central problem, that of exposing the students to a 
variety of theoretical viewpoints, is met at Northwestern University 
by assigning to the class collateral readings in twenty textbooks on 
argumentation. Although no student is required to read all the 
sources besides the adopted textbook, he learns of differing view- 
points in class discussion of theory. Some of the more familiar doc- 
trinal differences are those concerning the kinds of propositions, the 
process of analysis, and the modes of reasoning. On the last-named 
item, for instance, there is a welter of confusion in our literature. 
It is thought wiser to deal with this confusion than to pretend it 
does not exist. 


Reference work also includes materials for the application of 
theory. There are dozens of items classified under captions such as 
longer essays, newspaper and magazine editorials and letters, pairs 
of controversial essays (debates), advertising copy, plays, hearings, 
and cross-examinations. These entries represent a considerable vari- 
ety in terms of complexity, length, and subject matter, ranging from a 
one-page letter opposing parking meters to a pair of eighteen-page 
essays by Khrushchev and George F. Kennan on peaceful coexist- 
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ence. This variety enables the teacher to adapt his assignments to 
the interests and abilities of the students. 

Written exercises may consist of critical analysis or refutation of 
argumentative discourse which was read or heard, or they may call 
for the composition of original argumentative essays. In general, 
these assignments are progressive or cumulative in that each new 
lesson builds upon the concepts or processes in the preceding units. 

Similar comments apply to the oral exercises. The talks and the 
dialogues may be based upon critical reading, critical listening, and 
the students’ selected propositions. Both attack and defense are 
included in everyone’s experience, but there is no uniform distribu- 
tion for all students. Some give their own cases, others present criti- 
cal analyses, and still others have direct clashes. 

Each four-day week in the quarter is divided into meetings of 
the large lecture section and those of the small drill sections. There 
are two or three weekly meetings of the lecture section, and each 
occupies fifty minutes. Typical routines include forum-lectures, stu- 
dent demonstrations followed by critiques, and tests. 

Drill sections are the small sub-groups, each composed of ap- 
proximately ten students, that meet once or twice per week in fifty- 
minute periods. Under the leadership of the professor or graduate 
assistant, the members of each section deliver oral assignments which 
are criticized, submit and receive written exercises, and discuss ques- 
tions arising from the lessons. The fact that each member is re- 
sponsible for an oral or a written exercise every time, and that all 
exercises are evaluated, serves to clarify the importance which we 
attach to these drill sections. 

Perhaps the most difficult feature of the course, from the teach- 
er’s viewpoint, is the organization of the materials. This is not the 
case if one follows the didactic order of the textbooks, but it be- 
comes so when one structures the course according to a scheme which 
might be called inductive, indirect, implicative, or the case method. 
The obvious difference is that the students work out some of the 
principles by analyzing specimens of discourse before they turn to 
the systematic doctrine in the books. 

This general-education course at Northwestern differs from the 
traditional approaches in only a few theoretical formulations, such 
as the relevance of syllogistic logic and the technicalities of school 
debate, but it departs from the norm in the nature of the illustrative 
material and the exercises. More importantly, it differs in basic edu- 
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cational philosophy; it is designed for inclusion in a general educa- 
tion program; it is not a how-to-do-it course for specialists. 

If a college can have only one course, should it be this kind? My 
answer is yes, because the debaters can be given different assign- 
ments, and they can do their formal debating in squad meetings and 
practice tournaments. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS IN THE “OLD DOMINION” 
1820-1840 


HARDEE RIVES 


HE WHOLE FABRIC OF LIFE in ante-bellum Virginia, as elsewhere 
f that legendary land of cottonfields and Cavaliers we now 
call the Old South, was infused with both politics and oratory. In 
every facet of Virginia life, the orator was ever present—in the 
law courts, at political meetings, conventions, and camp-meetings, 
in the pulpit, and at commencements and barbecues. 

An observant English traveler who visited in the Old Dominion 
following the War of 1812 somewhat discourteously declared that 
Virginians tended to have more pretension than good sense; having 
given four Presidents to the United States, they assumed a monop- 
oly of genius and power.1 He observed that because Virginians 
felt they were destined to govern and because persuasion was the 
necessary instrument for this purpose, eloquence was their favorite 
study. The state of Virginia, he said, was overrun with orators 
who were “almost as numerous and noisy as the frogs in the plague 
of Egypt.’ 

There were signs of Virginia’s impending loss of political prestige 
and leadership in national affairs even before James Monroe, last 
of the “Virginia Dynasty,” left the White House. The election of 
1824, however, brought to an abrupt end the domination of the 
Old Dominion in political affairs outside the state. Within the next 
few years, nearly all the men who in the past had so skillfully 
guided the political activities of the commonwealth and held so 
Many prominent positions in the early decades of the federal gov- 
ernment gradually passed from the scene. Although the venerable 
old John Marshall continued for a while to exert a powerful influ- 
ence in the Supreme Court and John Tyler made a surprise appear- 
ance as President in 1841, on the whole Virginia, in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, did not produce statesmen who 


Mr. Rives (Ed.D., University of Virginia, 1960) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Dramc at East Carolina College. 


*Lt. Francis Hall, Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 and 
1817 (Boston, 1818), pp. 234-235. 
*Ibid., pp. 235-237. 
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played either significant or conspicuous roles in national affairs. In 
fact, the new forces coming to the front of the American democracy 
during this era found both strength and leadership in the West and 
the deep South. The new leaders who did appear in Virginia be- 
came mere political lieutenants of men from other states.3 

This is not to imply that Virginia was completely lacking in men 
of ability and eloquence during the ante-bellum period. Even though 
there were no men of the caliber of Washington, Madison, Henry, 
and Marshall, capable men, such as R. M. T. Hunter, Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, William Cabell Rives, James McDowell, Andrew 
Stevenson, and Henry A. Wise, became prominent statesmen and 
noted orators, 

The Era of Good Feeling dealt a death blow to the old Federalist 
Party, and for a few years in the mid-and late-1820’s, Virginians 
were politically united under Jefferson’s Democratic-Republican 
Party. Resentment of Andrew Jackson’s stand on nullification and 
his removal of the deposits from the Bank of the United States 
provoked the withdrawal of many citizens from the Jeffersonian 
Party and the creation of the Whig or States’-rights party. This 
new party met with almost universal acceptance among the ruling 
class in tidewater Virginia, since it early came to be identified with 
the gentleman class. The Whig Party had become a significant 
force in the political activities of the state by 1832. 

Because of the retention of property qualifications for office- 
holding, an undemocratic local government, the dominance of the 
East in the legislature, and the selection of the governor by the 
legislature, Virginia remained one of the least democratic states 
throughout the era 1820-1840.4 Partly because of this lack of 
democracy and partly because of a realization that slave labor and 
one-crop farming had depleted their soil, many Virginians migrated 


‘Frederick Jackson Turner, The United States, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 
p. 186. 

‘Not until the State Convention of 1850-1851 was the sufferage extended 
to every white male over 21 who had resided for two years in the state and 
one year in the district. The new state constitution allowed for the popular 
election of the governor and judges. The apportionment of the House of 
Delegates was allowed on the suffrage basis and the Senate on an arbitrary 
apportionment of thirty to the east and twenty to the west. See: Journal, 
Acts and Proceedings of a General Convention of the State of Virginia in 1850. 
Richmond, 1851; unpublished dissertation (University of Virginia, 1950), 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, Jr., “The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1850-51: A Study in Sectionalism.” 
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westward. The decrease in population between 1820 and 1850 was 
so severe that the number of Virginia representatives in Congress 
was cut from twenty-two to thirteen. 

Whether on theoretical or intellectual points or on practical or 
sectional themes, the Constitution of the United States provided 
the main battleground for Virginia’s political orators throughout 
the ante-beilum period. It was, of course, the political orator who 
dominated the scene in Virginia to the near exclusion of all others, 
and the legal profession, with its accent on oratorical prowess, 
became the recognized means by which to attain political success. 
Long acknowledged as a training school for statesmen and orators, 
the Virginia legislature came to serve as a theatre in which were dis- 
cussed all of the great questions of constitutional interpretation and 
governmental administration, often at the expense of local matters. 
Until 1820, Virginia political orators could hardly have been dis- 
tinguished as either Northern or Southern; however, with the pres- 
entation of the slavery question, the increasing fear of national en- 
croachment at the expense of what Virginians felt were States’ 
rights, and the rapid growth of sectionalism, Virginia orators grad- 
ually came to be identified with the ultra-conservative attitude char- 
acteristic of their fellow-statesmen from the Lower South. 

John Randolph of Roanoke, who began his colorful career in 
Congress at the turn of the century and who achieved much notoriety 
during the Jefferson Administration and the War of 1812, is espe- 
cially significant as a Virginia orator during the early part of the 
ante-bellum period. The last Virginia orator to attain noteworthy 
national prominence, he, more than anyone else, united the doctrine 
of state sovereignty with the maintenance of Negro slavery. 

The speech which Randolph gave in Congress on January 30, 
1824, on internal improvements, has been considered by historian 
Henry Adams as a masterpiece which warrants the placing of 
Randolph in high rank as a political leader.5 In this speech Ran- 
dolph expressed his own States’-rights philosophy with great clarity.® 
His violent opposition to interference by the federal government in 
internal matters mirrored the attitude of many Virginians and iden- 
tifies him as the forerunner of John C. Calhoun as protector of 
Southern rights. 


‘Henry Adams, John Randolph (Boston, 1898), p. 272. 
*Debates and Proceedings in Congress, XLI (Washington, 1856), 1295- 
1311. 
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Randolph’s political career, marked by fiery, bitter, often sar- 
castic speeches given in opposition to everything progressive, saw 
an evolution in Virginia from the liberalism which had been evident 
in the speeches of Patrick Henry, George Mason, and Richard 
Henry Lee, to the conservatism of their successors, Benjamin Wat- 
kins Leigh, Hugh Blair Grigsby, N. Beverly Tucker, Henry A. Wise, 
John Tyler, and R. M. T. Hunter. 

This significant change may be attributed to several causes. 
First, there was an almost obsessive desire by Virginia orators to 
glorify the state’s “golden past,” to protect and defend her aristo- 
cratic tradition and culture, and maintain the status quo. These men 
jealously guarded the state’s history and her legends with a passion 
which was both a strength and weakness: a strength because it 
made them willing to stand almost alone, if need be, in defense of 
beliefs they felt were right; a tragic weakness since it blinded them 
so easily to the necessity of creating new measures to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

The frequent presentation of speeches of eulogy can not be 
underestimated as a contributing factor to the rising tide of con- 
servatism in Virginia. Occasions such as the death of Jefferson in 
1826, Monroe in 1831, General Lafayette in 1834, and Madison in 
1836, were used by Virginia orators as opportunities not only to 
eulogize eminent statesmen but also to pay homage to the glorious 
role of Virginia in the history of the republic.7 Such speeches at- 
tained immense popularity, and large audiences, sometimes estimated 
as large as 5000 persons, were always in attendance. As Virginia 
orators, not only in their speeches of eulogy but also in many of 
their political and occasional speeches, began consistently to look 
backward to the men and events of the past, they became increas- 
ingly less progressive in their thoughts and actions and more defen- 
sive in their attitude toward Virginia’s established political, social, 
and economic institutions. 

The arrival in the Old Dominion in the autumn of 1824 of the 
distinguished Frenchman, General Lafayette, provided an extended 
season for oratory within the state. Wherever the famous traveler 


"W. Asbury Christian, Richmond: Her Past and Present (Richmond, 1912) ; 
Christian, Lynchburg and Its People (Lynchburg, 1900). These books based 
on authentic newspaper articles, devote much attention to the various celebra- 
tions in the respective cities. Also, see scattered issues of the Richmond En- 
quirer for vivid descriptions of such occasions. 
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went—Williamsburg, Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Goochland, 
Fluvanna, Albemarle, Orange Court House, Fredericksburg—local 
orators were prepared to welcome General Lafayette and also to 
recall the significant role which both he and the commonwealth had 
played in the War for American Independence.® 

While many areas of the nation were demonstrating interest and 
concern over issues such as woman’s rights, temperance, and aboli- 
tion, Virginia orators customarily refrained from expressing them- 
selves on such controversial topics.® The only reform project, if it 
may be termed that, to receive anything akin to general interest 
in Virginia was the Colonization Society of Virginia. In the 1820’s 
many distinguished citizens became affiliated with the numerous 
branches of this semi-political organization, and noteworthy Virginia 
orators frequently addressed its meetings.1° Typical of the senti- 
ments expressed in these speeches was an address presented by 
Henry A. Wise in January, 1838, in which he declared: “I .. . firm- 
ly believe that slavery on this continent is the gift of Heaven to 
Africa. Africa gave to Virginia a savage and a slave; Virginia gives 
back to Africa a citizen and a Christian.” As a result of the un- 
compromising campaign against slavery by the Northern abolition- 
ists, the Colonization Society had lost much of its strength and 
support by 1840. 

An example of the conservative attitude toward reform topics 
may be seen in the actions of the faculty at the University of Vir- 
ginia following the presentation there of a speech on emancipation 
in April, 1832. It was decreed that thereafter no oration on any 
distracting question of state or national policy and no theological 


*Richmond Enquirer, October 26 and 29, November 5, 12, 16, and 30, and 
December 2, 1824. 

°Though some general attention was given to the question of temperance, 
there was no widespread political support of the movement in Virginia. Oc- 
casionally, ministers spoke on the topic, as when Bishop William Meade 
preached on it before the Episcopal Convention at Staunton in May, 1834. 
Philip Slaughter, Memoir of the Life of the Rt. Rev. William Meade, D.D. 
(Cambridge, 1885), p. 22. A citizen of Petersburg later recalled that a tem- 
perance lecture which he attended there in the 1840’s was heard by an 
audience “respectable” in numbers. Richard McIlwaine, Memoirs of Three 
Score Years and Ten (New York, 1908), p. 32. 

**Among the men who addressed the Virginia Colonization Society were 
John Marshall, first President of the Society, Bishop William Meade, Rev. 
Philip Slaughter, William Cabell Rives, Able P. Upshur, and Alexander Rives. 
“Barton H. Wise, The Life of Henry A. Wise (New York, 1899), p. 159. 
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dispute should be touched upon in an oration presented at the Uni- 
versity.12 

It is significant that there was not a single woman orator speak- 
ing on any subject at any time in Virginia prior to the War Between 
the States. The Negro, as a speaker, also achieved little recogni- 
tion prior to 1860, largely the result of a lack of any opportunity 
for self-expression. 

The Lyceum movement, which began in New England in the 
1820’s, eventually reached four Virginia cities. The Norfolk Ly- 
ceum, founded by William Maxwell in 1827, never demonstrated 
much strength. The Alexandria Lyceum, which began to function 
seven years later, had lectures once a week on some literary, scien- 
tific, or historical subject. Politics and religion, however, were bar- 
red from discussion.1% The Charlottesville Lyceum, chartered 
in 1837, concentrated more on debates and the reading of essays 
than on lectures. All members of the organization were divided al- 
phabetically into four groups, each person to discuss in turn the 
selected debating question at the regular Tuesday meetings held “at 
early candlelight.”14 The Richmond Lyceum, founded in 1838, had 
several sponsoring organizations, the most active being the Athen- 
aeum society. The two most distinguished lecturers to appear under 
the auspices of the Richmond Lyceum were Edgar Allan Poe in 1849 
and William Makepeace Thackeray in 1853. 

Unfortunately, this effort to stimulate adult education through 
debates and public lectures did not attain popularity in agrarian 
Virginia because of the lack of cultural centers and because most 
Virginians devoted little serious consideration to intellectual or cul- 
tural matters. 

That Virginians of this period did, however, recognize and ap- 
preciate both the communicative and social values of oratory may 
be evidenced by the stress which public speaking received both as 
a part of the academic curriculum and as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity in the various educational institutions of the state1>5 It is fur- 


“Philip A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919, II 
(New York, 1920), 357-358. 

*Carl Bode, The American Lyceum (New York, 1956), p. 79. 

“Constitution of the Charlottesville Lyceum. Charlottesville, 1837. See, 
also: Minutes of the Charlottesville Lyceum, Volume I. Manuscripts Division, 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

One-third of the students at Augusta Female Seminary (now Mary 
Baldwin College) took instruction in rhetoric in 1843-1844. Catalogue of the 
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ther evident in the fact that throughout the ante-bellum period, any 
event of special significance—the laying of a cornerstone, inaugura- 
tions, meetings of historical, literary, and agricultural societies— 
was considered an appropriate occasion requiring the services of 
a skilled speaker. 

The three holidays which most frequently elicited orations were 
the Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday, and Jefferson’s Birthday. 
The first two were observed throughout the commonwealth general- 
ly; the latter, however, was usually restricted to student and faculty 
celebrations conducted at the University of Virginia. No other 
single speaking occasion received the wide attention and interest 
given Independence Day.16 Nearly every city, town, and county 
in Virginia made of it an important celebration. Business was sus- 
pended. A parade was arranged. Patriotic songs were sung, the Dec- 
laration of Independence read, and a stirring and patriotic address 
presented by an outstanding statesman, a minister, or a local orator. 

It became the vogue to honor distinguished statesmen and guests 
at public dinners; on such occasions, the guest of honor was ex- 
pected to present an address, usually concerning his political views 
or observations. William Cabell Rives addressed a large group of 
his friends and political followers at a dinner given at Louisa Court 
House in the fall of 1839,17 while in December, 1841, Andrew 
Stevenson was honored in Richmond at a dinner which, because of 


Augusta Female Seminary, 1844. The Valley Union Seminary (now Hollins 
College) required rhetorical exercises every Saturday and included instruction 
in both logic and rhetoric. Dorothy S. Vickery, Hollins College, 1842-1942 
(Hollins College, 1942), p. 8. William Holmes McGuffey, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Virginia after 1845, gave his junior class 
instruction in rhetoric, belles-lettres, and philosophical criticism, and the senior 
class instruction in logic. Charles W. Kent, Literature and Life (Richmond, 
1894), pp. 29-30; Bruce, University, III, pp. 39-40. A rhetorical society had 
been organized at the Virginia (Episcopal) Theological Seminary by the early 
1840’s. William A. R. Goodwin, History of the Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia and Its Historical Background (New York, 1923), p. 198. Literary 
societies had been organized in all the institutions of higher education and 
commencements afforded additional opportunities for students to display their 
oratorical prowess and hear outstanding speakers of state and national promi- 
nence. The University of Virginia Magazine, published by students at the 
University, often contained criticisms of student orations and speeches by guest 
orators. 

**Richmond Enquirer, July 9, 1822; July 15 and 18, 1823; July 13, 15, and 
20, 1824. 

“William Cabell Rives, Speech at a Public Dinner Given Him at Louisa 
C. H. Virginia (Charlottesville, 1839). 
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the speeches presented, lasted seven hours.18 In March, 1842, the 
distinguished English author, Charles Dickens, presented a short 
address at a dinner given in his honor in Virginia’s capitol.1® 

The oratory of ante-bellum Virginia was predominantly classic 
in style, a result of the education which most of the speakers had 
received. The emphasis was placed on correct—even stilted—gram- 
mar, beauty of expression, diction, and language, and impressiveness 
of manner of presentation. The Ciceronian emphasis on a smooth 
and eloquent flow of language was accompanied by an equal stress 
on dignity of style. Rhetorical devices such as classical allusions, 
thetorical questions, and imagery frequently adorned the speeches 
of the period. Somewhat typical of the style which characterized 
Virginia oratory during this era is the following selection from John 
Tyler’s eulogy on Thomas Jefferson, presented in Richmond on 
July 11, 1826. 

Why this numerous assemblage; this solemn and melancholy 

procession; these habilimentes of wo [sic]? Do they betoken the fall 

of some mighty autocrat, of some imperial master. . . . Are they 

tokens of ceremonious wo [sic]. ... Or are they the spontaneous 


offerings of gratitude and love? What mighty man has fallen in Israel, 
and has herself in 


That which sO Many years given light to our 
footsteps has set in death. The patriot, the statesman, the philosopher, 
the philanthropist, has sunk into the grave. Virginia mourns over his 
remains, and her harp is hung upon the willows.20 


The speeches varied in length at the beginning of the period, 
but as a result of the increased tensions during the 1830’s, there 
was a marked trend toward the presentation of lengthy orations, 
some lasting several hours. Although there was an overwhelming 
preference for their native Virginia orators, Virginia audiences were 
also receptive to orators from other Southern states. 

In this era in which politics dominated attention and in which 


18Richmond Enquirer, December 16, 1841. 

Christian, Richmond, p. 145. 

2°Life of John Tyler, President of the United States (New York, 1844), pp. 
79-84. In an address on John Randolph of Roanoke, presented at Randolph- 
Macon College on June 19, 1838, Tyler declared: “Every word used by him 
was precisely the very word best suited of all others to express what he in- 
tended. ... The stream of his eloquence flowed on so clearly and smoothly, 
that through its shining mirror you beheld, in the depths below, pearls and 
gems of inestimable value. In speaking, he could not be regarded ‘as copious 
and Ciceronian,’ but every word sparkled and every sentence burned.” Jbid., 
p. 248. 
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ideas and opinions concerning significant issues were communicated 
largely through public address, Virginians made important occasions 
of their political campaigns and conventions. Campaigns were 
usually marked with a series of joint debates presented on the court 
green, in a public meeting, or perhaps at a barbecue, and often 
lasted four or five hours. When Alexander H. H. Stuart, well- 
known Whig orator of the period, ran for Congress in 1841, both 
he and the opposing candidate, James McDowell, canvassed on 
horseback a district covering 160 miles in length. On one occasion 
the two candidates held a joint debate which lasted seven hours, 
after which they agreed upon a schedule allowing each to speak for 
two hours followed by a one-hour rejoinder, with each speaker to 
close alternately.22 

Two significant occasions which elicited noteworthy political 
oratory during the years 1820-1840 were the State Convention of 
1829-1830 and the slavery debate in the Virginia Assembly of 
1831-1832. 

The Convention of 1829-1830 met to consider the basis for 
representation within the state. Delegates from the eastern and 
tidewater sections demanded representation on the basis of both 
property and population, and those from the western areas fought 
for representation on white manhood suffrage alone. The conven- 
tion captured the interest of the entire nation largely because of 
the number of outstanding statesmen and orators in attendance, in- 
cluding the aging Madison, Monroe, and Marshall, and William 
Branch Giles, John Randolph of Roanoke, Littleton Waller Taze- 
well, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Able Parker Upshur, and Philip 
Pendleton Barbour.?2 

The galleries of the Virginia House of Delegates were daily filled 
with guests from nearly every Southern state, foreign statesmen, 
and men and women of “every profession and class” in the state.2% 
In spite of the lengthy debate and the lively discussions which 


“Staunton Vindicator, April 16, 1885; Alexander F. Robertson, Alexander 
Hugh Holmes Stuart (Richmond, 1925), pp. 26 and 27; Richmond Enquirer, 
April 29, 1859; John Goode, Recollections of a Lifetime (New York, 1906), 
pp. 28 and 39. 

*2For a comprehensive study of the Convention, including a criticism of 
the speaking of individual orators, see Hugh Blair Grigsby, The Virginia 
Convention of 1829-30. Richmond, 1854. 

*°The Richmond Enquirer devoted a special column to a detailed report of 
the transactions of the Convention. 
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characterized the convention, the outcome was essentially a victory 
for the conservative East because the question of suffrage and repre- 
sentation received no radical reform. The final settlement of these 
problems was simply postponed. 

In August, 1831, a group of Negro slaves, led by Nat Turner, 
murdered 61 white persons, mostly women and children, in South- 
ampton County. Reaction to this insurrection caused the Virginia 
Legislature which assembled that December to be thrown into a 
heated discussion concluding with a violent debate concerning the 
Negro population of the state. Governor John Floyd recommended 
a revision of the state law in order to subordinate further the slaves 
and provide for the removal of all free Negroes from the state. 
He further proposed the silencing of Negro preachers. Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph proposed that a law be passed providing for the 
freedom of all children born of female Negro slaves after July 4, 
1840. The debate which followed these proposals lasted for two 
weeks and has been considered one of the most elaborate, exhaus- 
tive, able, eloquent, and brilliant debates ever to occur in an Ameri- 
can state legislature.2* It was significant in that it marked the final 
attempt by any Southern state to abolish slavery and served as the 
line of demarcation between a public willing to hear the faults of 
slavery and one which became increasingly intolerant of criticism.25 
The wheels of ordinary business idled in Richmond as local citizens 
heard shocking proposals aimed at revolutionary social and economic 
changes. It was argued that slavery injured the white population 
and the presence of the Negroes constituted a threat to their mas- 
ters. There were occasional pleas that liberty was the natural right 
of the Negro as enthusiastic reformers saw in the debate one phase 
of the international liberal movement. 

The evils of slavery were graphically described by men who saw 
dangers and difficulties before which they trembled. Throughout 
the debate there was a feeling of helplessness as these men realized 
their inability to change a system enshrined in their laws and in 
their whole social life. The motion to adopt legislative enactment 
leading toward the abolition of slavery was finally defeated by a 
vote of 58-43. The most significant result of the debate was that 


**Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America, I (Boston, 1872), p. 195. 

*°Joseph C. Robert, The Road from Monticello (Durham, 1941), v. This 
book is a thorough investigation of the historic debate. 
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it provided Virginia conservatives with a chance to formulate strong 
defensive arguments which would often be repeated in future years. 
Optimistically, Thomas J. Randolph wrote to his wife, late in Janu- 
ary, 1832: “Silence was the strongest bulwark to slavery. Public 
opinion has finally broken this silence and it is open to discussion.”’2¢ 

The interest of Virginia orators in abolition became distracted by 
the lack of agreement concerning the method to bring it about and 
the fear that it would destroy the unity of the state. It was also 
distracted by the appearance of such national issues as the Nullifi- 
cation Crisis of 1833. Within a few years after the famous debate 
in the Virginia Assembly, local statesmen were expressing grave 
concern at the alarming growth of the Northern abolition movement. 
In a speech given in James City County in 1855, John Tyler pro- 
posed a union of all the Southern states to demand legislation from 
the federal government which would preserve their institutions. 
“Come what may,” he concluded, in words which seemed to express 
the temper of the times, “I am a citizen of Virginia, united with 
her in destiny and sealed to her by fate.”?7 

In the end, therefore, Virginia political orators by 1840 had 
joined the ranks of the pro-slavery orators of the Lower South in 
steadfastly defending the “peculiar” institution. 

What then was the role of public address in Virginia during the 
years 1820-1840? 

It was a significant, ever-increasing role, due in part to the lack 
of urban centers providing a wide variety of entertainment, and to 
the fact that only through oratory could the great masses gain any 
information on important events and topics. The stress placed on 
politics, the rise of the Whig Party in the state, and the continued 
presence of critical issues all so closely interwoven in the social and 
economic life of the people caused the political orator to attain 
great prominence. Between 1820 and 1840, oratory played a guid- 
ing role in shaping the opinions, ideas, and ultimately, the destiny 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Letter dated January 29, 1832, in the Randoiph—“Edgehill” Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

"Lyon G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, I (Richmond, 1884), 
573-579. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Frank B. Davis 
Auburn University 


Necrology of an Event 


This is to lament the passing of an event—an event once tremendously 
important in the life of the average American community, especially a south- 
ern community—an event and a day anticipated for weeks by all ages, all 
ranges of cultural, economic, social lives. Its levels of appeals were different 
certainly for the day and perhaps for the event. But both were important 
in the lives of the youngsters. They made impressions which would never 
be forgotten—important, valuable impressions which are now missing from 
the lives of those whom we teach. The day? The Fourth of July. The 
event? The Fourth of July Oration. 

To the average southern community, July 4, 1961, will be no more im- 
portant than any rather casual holiday. It will be a time to go to the lake or 
park or seashore, a time to fight traffic and swear that next year we'll be 
sensible and stay home like the Browns do: just sleep late, laze around, go 
to the pool in the afternoon or watch a ball game on television, charcoal a steak 
with friends in the back yard—all of which is just what we did last Sunday. 

Not so in my childhood. The Fourth of July was second only to Christmas 
in its importance. For weeks, even months, children saved allowances for the 
day; wheedled extra nickels and pennies; planned, day-dreamed, replanned. 
Even the adult folks, like the boy down the street home from college for the 
summer, and old folks, like mothers and fathers, looked anxiously at the 
weather and hoped for a good day. 

You could tell from the strange sounds that something unusual was up 
long before you got downtown; but, once there—my! The square was won- 
derful, much like the time when Bryan came to town. Flags in front of 
every store and from every-other light pole, red-white-blue bunting strung 
between the telephone poles and across the streets from the stores to the court 
house square. And the street itself; no traffic at all, but stands had mush- 
roomed over night. Usually made out of rough boards twelve feet long, 
the stands offered unusuals for sale: hamburgers, fire crackers, lemonade (yes, 
pink Virginia), fire works, cap pistols, Roman candles, noise makers—stand 
after stand. Most were uncovered; a few ‘had tarpaulins draped on wobbly 
uprights, in case of rain. The sight was breath taking! On one side of the 
square was the carnival. Rides—a merry-go-round; crack-the-whip; swing- 
for-your-life; and a ferris wheel that was as tall as the two-story Peoples 
National Bank! Side shows—minstrels; freaks, with a fat lady and a man 
so thin “he has to stand twice in one place to make a shadow”; Mr. Marvel- 
ous, “the World’s greatest magician just back from Europe.” The games of 
chance where half the proceeds were, of course, to go to charity—spill-the- 
milk; pitch penny; roulette for kewpie dolls. Well, it took half the morning 
to round up your gang and decide what to buy, to see, to do. 

But we’ve just started. What about all the free entertainment? The boys’ 
bicycle race, the water fight with fire hoses, the three-legged race, the egg 
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race, the catch-the-greased-pig contest. But no hog-calling contest; not in 
my town—that was too “country.” 

Then right after lunch—about one o’clock, really, for lunch had been going 
on all morning—came the National Guard parade. And were we proud of 
our National Guard. They had tanks, honest-to-Pete tanks, and after the 
parade they’d park and you could look at them—even get in them. 

By two o’clock, boys and girls were full, dirty, and tired. Mothers and 
fathers were visited out. All were ready to gather around the bandstand and 
hear the Booster’s Band concert. Sousa and Karl King we knew by heart and 
we couldn’t help but pat our feet, or help the director. Most folks thought the 
band was as good as that circus band last year. 

Then came the event, the oration. To many people, this was the climax, 
the piéce de résistance, the real reason for the day. Even the children, worn 
out, filled with undigestibles and broke, were attentative. Besides, if we were 
good, listened quietly and applauded in the right places, we might get an 
extra dime for more caps or lemonade or sparklers, but not for Roman 
candles (Last year we’d shot them at each other.) or for a ticket to the 
Rotary vs. Lions baseball game (Any kid who couldn’t sneak in was so un- 
imaginative and dumb he’d probably want to go to the library and read 
anyway.) ! 

The speaker? Never a local man, he was always imported from at least 
a county away. He had to be somebody: a state legislator, a judge, a con- 
gressman, someone who had the reputation for being an “orator.” The 
introduction would be made by the mayor. Sometimes the mayor’s vocal 
power was unequal to the task, but not the speaker’s: you could hear him 
all right; he was an orator. His subject? Patriotic. He usually started out 
with a review of the country’s “glorious history,” not that of the state or 
region. It was “the grea-a-at United States of America,” a Websterian sweep 
of “liberty and union, now and forever’—from the very start. Somewhere 
within the historical build-up would come a description of this incomparable 
land. Beginning with “From the rock-ribbed coast of Maine to the sun- 
kissed shores of California,” he would build up to some florid descriptions. He 
said nothing in simple, direct words or sentences, if he could possibly locate 
a few hundred grandious and complicated ones. The more vivid phrases, as 
well as the historical climaxes, would be greeted with applause of appreciation, 
hand claps or yells, depending on the emotional fervor attained. I remember 
vividly the greatest orator I heard—he built the crowd up on stories of how 
he had visited many foreign lands and hhad seen in their museums their cap- 
tured relics of past wars. “But never,” he bellowed, “have I seen a captive 
‘Old Glory.’” On that sentence he drew a small American flag from his 
pocket and waved it high. I really think our yells were heard two counties 
away. All speakers ended on an optimistic note for the great future ahead. 
The audience went wearily home, convinced, old and young, of our glorious 
past, thankful that Divine Providence had permitted us to exist in this best 
of all possible lands, confident that the future for us and our posterity was 
wonderful, and positive that America and Americans could lick anything or 
anybody. Neither problem or person could long cloud our future. 

The Fourth of July. The Fourth of July Oration. Corny, sentimental, 
a show? Yes. But yet it was more: a day of rejuvenated patriotism, an 
awakening of national feeling, all combined to mean something, to build 
something—our country, our heritage. Howard Martin has called it “a cere- 
monial incantation that clarified and maintained American national values.” 
Our students are the poorer for having missed such a day, such a speech. 
F B.D. 
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News and Notes 


NEWS 
DRAMA 


Mississippi State College for Women ran a series of one-act plays directed 
by KAY CAWOOD last winter: “Red Peppers,” “The Monkey’s Paw,” and 
“The Terrible Meek.” Judson College Players, under the supervision of 
CHARLES C. FULLER, JR., had this full schedule last year: “A Man 
Called Peter,” “Hangs Thy Head,” “Ask For Me Tomorrow,” and “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals.” The Speech Department at Texas A & I presented 
“The Clown Who Ran Away,” “Morning’s At Seven,” and six one-act, stu- 
dent-directed plays during the spring. The regional one-act play contest of 
the inter-scholastic league was held at Texas A & I in April. Arkansas Tech’s 
final play of the season was “J.B.,” presented in April. Their plans for next 
year, writes WALLACE STERLING, JR., include two major productions. 
The drama students of Our Lady of the Lake College presented “The Ro- 
mance of the Willow Pattern”; SISTER MARY MICHAEL directed. At 
Chapel Hill KAI JURGENSEN has translated a Danish play by Niels Locher 
for its American premiere. Last spring the Catawba College Blue Masque 
Players presented a new drama by Marvin Roenburg entitled “Murder in the 
City.” The play was directed by B. M. HOBGOOD. Earlier plays presented 
in Catawba’s contemporary series have been “The Secret Concubine” and “The 
Busy Martyr.” Mississippi Southern will again have a summer stock program 
going under the direction of ROBERT M. TRASER. Their eleven-week pro- 
gram started June 8. Abilene Christian College has so far presented in 1961 
“Twelfth Night” and “Winterset,” held its annual poetry festival, and been 
visited by the New York production of “J. B.” MARION GALLOWAY, at 
Alabama, directed “The Tempest” as a combination Speech and Music De- 
partment production last March; earlier productions of the University Theater 
were R. J. Vliet’s “Regions of Noon” and O’Neill’s “Touch of the Poet.” 
ARTHUR HOPPER is now at Troy State College, where he has directed “Dial 
M for Murder,” “No Exit,” and “All My Sons.” The Wake Forest Theater, 
under the direction of JAMES H. WALTON, had a 1960-61 season of “The 
Visit,” “Kismet,” “Lo and Behold,” and “Invitation to a March.” The Uni- 
versity of Arkansas chapter of the National Collegiate Players is having its 
seventh annual playwriting contest. The chapter is offering a prize of $225 to 
the author of the play selected for production. For details, contact BLAIR 
HART. The Drama Department at the University of Houston gave “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” “Bus Stop,” “Orpheus Descending,” and “The Devil’s 
Disciple” during last season; the Red Masque Players gave a series of Chinese 
one-act plays. 


FORENSICS 


SUZANNE KNOX LOWES reports that Georgetown College debaters had 
a good year. They attended nine tournaments ranging from Ohio to Colo- 
rado and revived their Blue Grass Invitational Debate Tournament. Their 
most interesting activity was the re-enactment of a historical debate held on 
their campus one hundred years ago. This debate, performed in costumes of 
the period and with the aid of cheering sections and the band, was on the 
question: “Resolved that a square pole makes a better chicken roost than a 
round pole.” This topic had been used by the Tau Theta Kappa and Ciceron- 
ian literary debating societies in the early 1860’s. DON SPRANGIN com- 
pleted his first year as debate coach at the University of North Carolina. 
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North Carolina is now a member of Delta Sigma Rho and plans increased 
activity in the future. The University of Houston is one of fourteen Texas 
schools which participated in a thirteen-week series of television debates. All 
schools received funds from the sponsoring organization, Sinclair Oil and 
Refining Company, to be used for scholarships. The participating schools 
were University of Texas, Texas A & M, Texas Tech, Baylor, Rice, SMU, 
TCU, North Texas State, Lamar Tech, Steven F. Austin, Southwest Texas 
State, Abilene Christian, Hardin-Simmons, and the University of Houston. 
The Arkansas speech festival was held at Little Rock University, March 9 and 
10. TCU hosted the Northern District Texas National Forensic League in 
March with PAUL PETTIGREW of Hillcrest High in Dallas as tournament 
director. TCU’s debate squad participated in twelve tournaments during the 
year. Wake Forest sponsored the North Carolina High School Speech Festival 
in April. Abilene Christian College held its twenty-eighth annual speech tour- 
nament in February. Texas A & I was one of eight Texas schools which 
participated in a new series of radio programs over the University of Texas 
radio station. This program, “Campus Round-up,” ran thirty minutes each 
week, beginning in Febraury. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


ANNE KIRBY will be hostess for the program “Auburn Presents” for 
the summer quarter which is produced by her students in Television Work- 
shop on Alabama Educational Television network. Last December TCU’s 
Speech Department presented “The Gift of Christmas,” a live television special. 
At the University of Texas the radio and television courses have now been 
moved into the Department of Speech. Wake Forest has been granted a 
permit for FM broadcasting. The station, which is an adjunct of the Speech 
Department, is a member of the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters and is under the direction of JULIAN C. BURROUGHS. 


CORRECTION 


TELETE Z. LAWRENCE of TCU is a member of the SAA’s committee 
for the collection and preservation of dialect and language patterns. She would 
like to borrow any tapes or records of different American dialects that any of 
us might have. HAROLD WESTLAKE of Northwestern University was the 
featured speaker at the dedication of the new Speech and Hearing Center at 
Our Lady of the Lake College in San Antonio. JANE DORSEY ZIMMER- 
MAN lectured at Wake Forest last fall. The University of Texas people are 
very active: LEAR ASHMORE is the new supervisor of the University of 
Texas Speech and Hearing Clinic; he is also treasurer of the Texas Speech 
and Hearing Association. LENNART L. KOPRA has been working on an Air 
Force research contract, studying the hearing damage risk of ground crew 
personnel. JESSE VILLARREAL is contributing a chapter to a new book 
entitled “The Role of the Speech Pathologist in Psychotherapy.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Three members of the University of Houston Speech Department, TOM 
BATTIN, FREDERICK SMITH and DON STREETER, have had an un- 
usual experience; they performed, and they modestly say in minor roles, in a 
technicolor motion picture entitled “The Tomboy and the Champ.” FOSTER 
FITZ-SIMONS has been on leave of absence from the University of North 
Carolina to do research in New York on the choreography of the theater. 
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The new director of the Department of Speech at Centenary College this last 
year was ORLIN R. COREY. LUCIA MORGAN has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at North Carolina. Other North Carolina activities are: 
JOHN CLAYTON received his doctorate in Fine Arts from Yale last year; 
WESLEY WALLACE is working on a Ph.D. at Duke; JOHN EHLE has 
just sent his fifth novel to the publisher; EARLE WYNN and CLARA DYER 
of Wingate College will soon have a public speaking test published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. The University of Texas had two special instructors in speech 
last year—JOE A. BAILEY and BEVERLY MARTIN. At the University of 
Houston JOHN W. MEANEY, Director of Radio-Television Film Center, 
will return in September after being on leave of absence as a consultant on 
educational television in Washington, D. C.; RICHARD ALBITZ is now sta- 
tion manager of KHUL-FM in Houston; JERRY L. GRAY has beenj visit- 
ing director at Houston this year, while JOHN WYLIE, co-director of the 
Alley Theater, has been teaching courses in the Drama Department. EVA G. 
CURRIE, MARTIN TODARO, MAC MOSELEY, and ORA T. BENNETT 
have been teaching a course for foreign students, financed by the Saudi Arabian 
government through the University of Texas. Fifty-nine Saudi Arabian high 
schoo] graduates came to Texas for this program. HARVEY CROMWELL of 
MSCW was the featured speaker at the Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
in Denver in February. KEITH KENNEDY from Texas A & I will be on 
leave of absence next year, working on his doctorate. ALBERT E. JOHNSON, 
chairman of the Speech Department at Texas A & I, has contributed a bi- 
ography of Agnes Robertson to the book Notable American Women, 1607-1950, 
to be published by Radcliffe College. H. PRESTON MAGRUDER spent the 
spring semester and summer studying in Europe, while ELEANOR KING 
studied in Japan last year; both are from the University of Arkansas. ELTON 
ABERNATHY of Southwest Texas State will conduct that institution’s ninth 
annual speech workshop for high school students July 24-25. Guest lecturers 
will include JERRY POWELL, GLENN CAPP, I. E. CLARK, and CHLOE 
ARMSTRONG. JAMES G. BARTON, also of STSC, will direct “A Cloud of 
Witnesses” at the Texas State Historical Theater in San Antonio this sum- 
mer. MARIAN GALLOWAY has been promoted to full professor at the 
University of Alabama, where BETTY WEBSTER is serving as acting director 
of the Speech and Hearing Clinic. THELMA GOODWIN, of Troy State, did 
an interesting bit of research at Peabody last year: working on the Southern 
Linguistic Atlas, she made tape recordings of thirty Alabamians who were 
under sixty years of age and who represented varying degrees of education. 
The spring issue of Western Speech was a special issue of unusual interest, 
devoted to “The History of Academic Speech Education in the West.” Copies 
may be ordered at $1.25 from EARLE CAIN, Long Beach State College. 
SARA LOWERY writes from Furman that she will have two courses during 
the summer devoted to helping classroom teachers deal with speech im- 
provement in the elementary schools. The English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Tampa is offering more speech work next year under the direction of 
FRANCES ALLEN and FLORENCE FELTON FRENCH. FRANKLIN 
SHIRLEY’s Speech Department at Wake Forest will sponsor a high school 
speech institute this summer, featuring non-credit courses in several speech 
areas. The North Carolina Speech Association met in Asheville last March in 
conjunction with the North Carolina Educational Association. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CLINTON W. BRADFORD 
Louisiana State University 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES. Edited by Lester Thonssen. The Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. XXXII, No. 4. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1960; pp. 203; $2.50. 


THE SECURITY OF THE FrEE Wortp. Edited by Julien Engel. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. XXXII, No. 5. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1960; 
pp. 211; $2.50. 


With the twenty-third annual volume Representative American Speeches 
changes editors. After guiding the project for more than two decades, A. Craig 
Baird resigned last spring, to be replaced by his friend and former student 
Lester Thonssen. 

The choice of a successor was a happy one. Thonssen’s selections are wise 
and varied, reflecting the major problems that faced the nation during 1959. 
Among the seventeen addresses reprinted are discussions of foreign aid, dis- 
armament, national prestige, education, civil rights, and labor-management 
relations. The speakers include Eisenhower (twice), Nixon, Kennedy, Bowles, 
Herter, Gruening, Humphrey, and Meany. Of particular interest is a sermon 
by Robert J. McCracken. 

Each speech is supplied with a brief but incisive headnote which describes 
the conditions out of which it sprang and the circumstances in which it was 
delivered. Biographical sketches of the speakers are presented in an appendix, 
and the cumulative author index continued through 1959. Only the customary 
Introduction dealing with some aspect of rhetorical criticism is, unhappily, 
omitted. 

The Security of the Free World is designed to illustrate the more important 
aspects of the national high school discussion and debate question for 1960- 
1961 (How can the security of the free world best be maintained?). Selections 
and bibliographies are arranged according to the pattern established in earlier 
Reference Shelf volumes, and meet in every respect the high standards readers 
have come to expect of the series. Long may the Reference Shelf continue 
to serve students of public questions! 

Dovuctas EHNINGER 
University of Florida 


Discourse oF Reason: A Brier Hanpsook oF SEMANTICS AND Locic. By 
John C. Sherwood. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960; pp. ix + 112; 
Paper; $1.25. 


In Discourse of Reason, Mr. Sherwood has produced a most creditable and 
pithy treatment of denotation, connotation, inductive and deductive reasoning. 
The reading of this brief book should make a student aware of his strengths 
and weaknesses in semantical and logical usages. Wryly enough, one of the 
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more surprising statements in the book is in itself the result of a semantical 
problem, for the Preface would seem to imply that the book is for English 
teachers. While the book is obviously of prime interest to a teacher of English 
composition, it would be lamentable to assume that its applicability ended 
there. The content and treatment of this work fit it beautifully for use in 
Communication Skills and Fundamentals of Speech courses. 

In a work so limited, Sherwood will not appease all readers with the depth 
of his treatment. Yet if a teacher in a beginning course could get across the 
information which Sherwood presents, he would be doing very well indeed. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer, the minor deficiencies do not detract 
from the basic worth of the book, but are merely disconcerting. The impor- 
tance of connotation in writing and speaking is of such moment today that 
it seemed worthy of greater and more detailed treatment even within this 
concise framework. The treatment of logic, considering the overwhelming 
problem presented by such a delimited treatment, is very well done, although 
it is questionable whether the deviation from the use of major and minor 
premise in wording actually does simplify. The type is clear and readable, but 
the lengthy paragraphs may frighten a new generation raised on the journal- 
istic short-paragraph and make a young reader assume that the material is 
heavier than it is. Such a hasty conclusion would be unfortunate, for Sher- 
wood writes easily and clearly. 

In summation, Discourse of Reason is a fine work and would make a valu- 
able supplementary text in the courses mentioned in the opening paragraph. 
The freshman who adds this book to his library will find it helpful in his 
oral and written assignments throughout his college career. 

R. REARDON 
State University of Iowa 


SpeEcH DisorDERS AND NONDIRECTIVE THERAPY. By Robert F. Hejna. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1960; pp. vii + 334; $6.50. 


“But what does all of this have to do with speech therapy?” This is 
usually the rallying cry of bewildered therapists, new to this type of approach, 
in any school in which the teaching basically emphasizes nondirective therapy. 
This situation has been brought about by the fact that most texts dealing 
with the principles of nondirective therapy are not written with the speech 
therapist in mind. 

Now, at last, we are given the answer in a comprehensive, interesting 
book, Speech Disorders and Nondirective Therapy, by Robert F. Hejna, of the 
University of Connecticut. 

Mr. Hejna minces no words about the fact that it is his viewpoint that 
this approach (he shuns the word “method,” as do most nondirective therapists, 
and probably rightfully so) is the soundest one for many types of speech 
disorders. 

The book is at once a clear documentary of the growing psychological trend 
to deal with the “whole” person in all educational fields, and a specialized 
guidebook for workers in the area of speech therapy in applying this trend 
to our field. Much fuller discussions of play therapy may be found in Axline’s 
book, Play Therapy. The same is true of client-centered counseling, in which 
Rogers’ Client-Centered Counseling remains the basic text. But the value of 
this book is that it interprets to speech therapists these and other works main- 
ly meant for all workers in the field of human relations. 

The introduction to this book is mainly a case for the use of nondirective 
therapy in those “atypical” cases in which “direct” speech therapy may not 
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be valuable. Mr. Hejna goes on to describe in his first chapter the various 
disorders in which this thinking may be utilized. 

The much-talked-about premise that certain personality types are more 
fitted for this type of therapy than others is thoughtfully discussed in the second 
chapter on “Practical Problems of Application.” Also, the question of whether 
formalized training in psychology is necessary for efficient application of this 
philosophy is discussed. The possibilities of using nondirective therapy with 
other approaches are explored, although no conclusions are drawn as to the 
feasibility of this plan. 

The book deals four-square with problems many other books minimize— 
the factors of parent participation, limited physical facilities for therapy in 
many schools, and the curiosity aroused in school administrators and parents 
by the approach. 

In developing his thesis on both types of therapy, Hejna very closely 
follows the basic principles outlined by Axline and by Rogers. In play therapy, 
the outline follows somewhat this plan: underlying philosophy and then the 
various basic principles. The question of group versus individual play therapy 
is touched upon in what is, to me, a very thought-provoking, concise ar- 
rangement of suggestions. Further, in discussing client-centered counseling, 
the author follows the process in time sequences: in other words, during 
early, intermediate, and later stages of therapy. 

Some rather thorny problems, such as how this way of therapy can suc- 
cessfully be applied to the person who has difficulty in communicating, how 
to begin the interview, what to do if the client wanders from the subject, 
etc., are discussed. These discussions greatly enhance the value of the book 
for the therapist. 

The remaining portions of the book are taken up by transcriptions of 
recorded interviews, with play therapy clients and group and _ individual 
counseling clients. 

Hejna’s book is useful as a text and as a book of information for the prac- 
ticing therapist because it represents that ideal blend in a technical book of 
theory with practical application. For this reason, it can be recommended to 
all workers in our field, but especially to those who have the courage to try 
an approach that is relatively new with some of their clients who do not seem 
to respond to more “direct” types of speech therapy. 

Of course, there are thoughts of “I wish that . . .” upon finishing this 
book. I include some of mine here with the thought that practically any 
therapist reading this book might conceivably have a similar list. 

I wish that Mr. Hejna had discussed more fully the possibility of this 
approach with aphasic children with concurrent emotional problems, that he 
had given longer and fuller summaries at the end of the recorded interviews, 
and that he had not chosen such an ideal client for the long record of con- 
secutive interviews with an individual client. 

But these objections cannot take away from the essential value of the 
book. Although Mr. Hejna seems far too sensible to advocate this type of 
therapy and nothing else, his book is the most skillfully presented case for 
the use of nondirective therapy in speech therapy that I have read. 


Emity Jo Cravey 


Davison School of Speech Correction 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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STUTTERING AND PersonaLitry Dynamics. By Albert T. Murphy and Ruth M. 
FitzSimons. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1960; pp. vii + 
519; $6.50. 


The first paragraph of this book states that “stuttering speech is a symp- 
tom of deep-seated personal difficulties.” It would be most unfortunate if this 
statement would cause those holding other convictions to close their minds 
and this book prematurely, for here is an exceedingly rich lode in the stut- 
tering mine. 

In relating speech and language development to other growth patterns, 
cultural and family demands and attitudes are considered. Appreciation of 
the role of anxiety is extended beyond anxiety-about-stuttering to anxiety- 
about-anything. The authors keep reiterating their view that stuttering behavior 
may be due to non-speech as well as speech experiences. 

The core of the chapter dealing with a self-process concept of stuttering, 
is the definition “Stuttering is a learned, nonintegrative, self-defensive reaction 
to anxiety or fear of threatening circumstances with which the person feels 
incapable of coping.” However, the authors emphasize that a given stut- 
terer may be functioning anywhere along a broad adjustment continuum 
extending from psychotic to normal adjustment. 

Two thirds of this book is devoted to psychodynamic speech therapy. 
Extensive descriptions are given of various projective therapies: creative 
dramatics, puppetry, psychodrama and sociodrama, modeling and creating with 
plastic or nonplastic materials, drawing, painting, finger painting, and music 
therapy. Key words in discussions of therapeutic goals are acceptance (of self 
and others), achievement, affection, sense of belonging, recognition, security, 
and pleasure (of unhindered creative exploration and experimentation in verbal 
and nonverbal communication). 

The chapter on client-centered counseling emphasizes the role of the coun- 
selor in accepting, reflecting, and clarifying the client’s feelings. Transcripts of 
therapy prior to this chapter, although profuse in number, are tantalizingly 
brief. In illustrating client-centered counseling, the authors have given longer 
and, to me, more satisfying excerpts. If there is any point in criticizing omis- 
sions in a book, this reviewer feels the book would have had even greater 
value had it included complete transcripts on one or two cases covering the 
whole sequence of therapy from initial session through case dismissal. Perhaps 
the authors already are working on such a publication. If not, I hope other 
readers of similar conviction will help to spur such a project. 

“Counseling with Parents” considers the relative merits of an authoritarian, 
or directive, approach with those of client-centered counseling. It includes 
illuminating transcripts of individual counseling sessions. 

The relationships of the stutterer, the teacher, and the clinician are probed 
in the final chapter. These pages should be required reading for all teachers. 
I can offer no higher tribute. 

Here at last is an extensive treatment of therapy for young children, as 
well as for adults. The authors say that they “maintain attitudes of accept- 
ance, respect, warmth, and support for these persons who come to us for 
help.” An aura of this therapy approach has managed to permeate their 
writing, offering an added bonus to the reader. It seems reasonably safe to 
predict that this book will exert a tremendous influence in and outside the 
remedial speech profession. 

R. LEUTENEGGER 


University of Florida 
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CHILDREN’s THEATRE. By Jed H. Davis and Mary Jane Watkins, with the 
collaboration of Roger M. Busfield, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960; pp. xiii + 416; $6.00 (Text Edition, $4.50). 


Out of their wide experiences Professors Davis and Watkins have written 
a book on children’s theatre that this reviewer finds excellent. It is interest- 
ing, comprehensive, well planned, and rewarding to use. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the authors approach children’s 
theatre as an art, a point of view that will appeal to serious staffs and stu- 
dents of modern children’s theatre groups. The treatment is comprehensive 
in that it considers the problems of all persons concerned with production. 
The eleven chapters in the book cover the essential areas and the major prob- 
lems encountered. 

The organization of the book is striking because the authors first convince 
the reader that children’s theatre must be good theatre. They continue step 
by step to show us how to develop good theatre by examining the script and 
its particular process for effective children’s drama. There follow discussions 
of the director’s task, the designer’s problems, and the technical director’s 
responsibilities. Among the more reassuring sections are discussions of organ- 
izational and management problems of both resident and touring groups. Of 
great practical use are materials included in the appendices: sample prompt 
book pages, a lighting plot, the tabulation of 120 children’s theatre plays, and 
a comprehensive bibliography. The book contains some fifty illustrations and 
plates. 

Instructors conducting classes in theatre for children will find this book 
a practical text. Individuals who are working with children’s theatre produc- 
tion groups will find it a useful book. Individuals who have had little experi- 
ence in children’s theatre will find it an inspiring book. 

Kenneth L. Graham has written the foreword in which he reminds us 
that too few books have been written on children’s theatre. So, workers in 
this relatively new field should welcome this comprehensive work. 


Leona Scott 
Arkansas State Teachers College 


Mopern Desate: Its Locic anp Stratecy. By Arthur N. Kruger. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960; pp. x + 448; $6.50. 


Mr. Kruger has written a book designed to prepare students to participate 
in academic debate. Kruger leaves no doubt about the goals of “academic 
debate.” They are to train the student to construct logical arguments, to 
learn to detect weaknesses or lapses from logical standards in the arguments of 
others, and to teach critical thinking. He distinguishes academic debate from 
non-academic debate by stating that the latter is aimed at getting others to 
share one’s convictions, while the former “stresses the learning of certain skills, 
primarily the skill of thinking critically. What the student does with these 
skills after acquiring them,” he continues, “should not be confused with the 
means of acquiring them.” Although Mr. Kruger admits that emotional and 
psychological appeals are more effective than logical appeals, he says, “This 
is hardly a fact to be complacent about, let alone one to be made the corner- 
stone of an educational theory.” This is a particular and somewhat limited 
view of academic debating shared by many, but certainly not all, debate coaches 
in our country. 

Mr. Kruger has attempted to present the justification for this kind of 
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academic debate and defends it against those who would teach debate for 
other purposes. The book seems to be written in protest against a philosophy 
that regards debate as a particular kind of public address in which the stu- 
dents learn to discover and present the truth most effectively to an audience. 

True to his position, Kruger devotes sixteen chapters (the major portion 
of his book) to “analysis and argument.” One chapter introduces first prin- 
ciples, two chapters treat presentation, and the rest of the book is devoted to 
examples of debates, case studies, directing debate, and related materials. He 
states that the book is comprehensive enough for both elementary and ad- 
vanced debate classes as well as for coaches and extracurricular debaters. 
The book can be described as a logic adapted to academic debating and thus 
there can be little doubt about its comprehensiveness in the area of analysis 
and logical argument; but the question should be raised, however, whether 
or not a book can be written appropriately for four such distinct groups. 

In an attempt to help beginning debaters learn the art of debate, Mr. 
Kruger makes suggestions to the student in detail. Recommendations for con- 
tent of debate speeches are broken down to the half minute; the student is 
given several alternative suggestions for wording questions, answers, and state- 
ments commonly heard in debate; and the student is even told to sit at 
the table without showing signs of nervousness. If a student can follow direc- 
tions, he will be able to participate effectively in academic debate as Mr. 
Kruger defines it. 

To help clarify the student’s thinking, the book contains many examples 
and plentiful exercises at the end of the chapters; answers to the questions 
are available in a supplementary Instructor's Key. 

In one sense, “modern debate” is appropriate for the lead words in the 
title because there are several concepts in this book that do not appear in the 
traditional book on debate. The author speaks of relative truth, says that 
arguments are not conclusive, accepts probable truth as justification for action, 
and uses the continuum to illustrate differences of degree. But this book is 
largely traditional, and most of the logic in it is classical and formal. This 
raises the first major objection to this text. 

Mr. Kruger, like authors of most debate texts, declares logic central to 
effective debating but he neither bases his book on a consistent system of 
logic nor identifies the system of logic from which he selects the logical tenets 
for his book. The difficulty arises from his attempt to preserve all of the 
formal and traditional logic common in most debate texts and weld on it 
“modern logic” without having overcome the contradictions between the two. 
The result is that two debaters, each using logic presented in this book, can 
reach completely opposing points of view. For example, Aristotle’s Laws of 
Thought presented by Kruger are based on the assumption that reality is 
unchangeable (immutable). Yet he defines proof as “a relative concept which 
may be described as ranging along a continuum from ‘conclusive’ to ‘extremely 
doubtful.’” The latter concept comes out of a scientific philosophy in which 
truth is relative and the only reality is change. There can be little doubt 
that starting from opposing assumptions, two debaters can come logically to 
opposing conclusions. Yet the judge must decide which one reasoned better 
than his opposition. 

My second criticism is related to, if not explained in part by, the first 
criticism. This book is not easily understood. Even with college study of 
debate, intercollegiate debate experience, graduate study in debate and several 
years experience in coaching debate, I find some paragraphs difficult to under- 
stand at first reading. The beginning student must find this book more than a 
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challenge. Whether or not “most students can become competent debaters” by 
studying this book is certainly questionable. However, an above-average stu- 
dent, with diligence and concentration, and with the help of the many exam- 
ples included in the text, can become a thoroughly prepared “academic debater” 
in the sense that Kruger has used the term. 


S. SMITH 
Auburn University 


SPEECH IN THE CLassrooM. By Donald H. Ecroyd. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960; pp. vi + 152; $3.95. 


This is an excellent text for the teacher in training who will take only one 
speech course. 

In the preface the author states that the aim of the book is two-fold: 
“First, it is designed to help develop those speaking skills which are so much 
a part of the teacher’s daily professional work. Second, it is planned to give 
insight into the kinds of speech problems that elementary and secondary 
students face.” 

Although the text is brief, it is comprehensive in coverage. The author’s 
style is economical and clear. The figures are an asset in supplementing and 
clarifying the text. ; 

The summary and study questions at the end of each chapter will prove 
helpful to the students. There are, also, suggested class activities at the end 
of each chapter. 

An outstanding feature of this text is the inclusion of annotated supple- 
mentary references at the end of each chapter. If library facilities are satis- 
factory, both teacher and student should find these supplementary materials 
valuable. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first section is entitled: “Fun- 
damentals of Effective Speech.” Sections Two and Three are entitled “Class- 
room Speaking: The Teacher’s Speech” and “Classroom Speaking: The Stu- 
dent’s Speech.” Throughout Sections One and Two, specific suggestions are 
made for using the material for the student as well as for the teacher. The book, 
therefore, has a much better balance of content than the titles of the sections 
imply. 

Material concerned with voice, diction, posture, and gesture is important 
to a text of this kind. To this writer, however, there seems to be an excessive 
amount of material on voice and diction; both this material and that con- 
cerned with body tend to stress the technical and mechanical aspects. 

As is necessarily true of a general text, the various speech activities are over- 
simplified. A capable instructor can, and should, prevent this from becoming 
a disadvantage. 

Those speech instructors who teach terminal courses to prospective teachers 
or teachers in service would do well to consider this text. 


Doris HAMMETT 
Arkansas College 
ProcrEssIvE Lessons FOR LANGUAGE RETRAINING. By Frieda Decker. 4 vols. 
New Yorker: Harper & Bros., 1960. pp. 8-71. $1.50 each. 


This series of workbooks is divided into four units: Book 1, The Days at 
Home; Book 2, Mr. and Mrs. Day Go Shopping; Book 3, The Days Take a 
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Trip; Book 4, The Days Buy a House. Although called books, each unit is 
a folder containing separate sheets. The printing is graduated in size, becom- 
ing progressively smaller from Book 1 to 4, and the illustrations are simple 
line drawings. The lesson material in each unit is more difficult and complex 
than the preceding one. The author states the purpose of the workbooks to 
be “an attempt by an aphasic speech therapist to help other similar speech 
therapists to accomplish rehabilitative speech goals with their expressive aphasic 
patients. The workbooks contain reality events . . . built around the same 
subjects throughout in order to rebuild vocabulary gradually, to retain unity, 
and to enable the patient to participate emotionally.” 

Since a workbook, by the very nature of its function as implied in the ap- 
pellation, is a cook-book approach to a subject, it is difficult to evaluate it 
competently until one has had sufficient experience with it, just as one judges 
the merit of a cook-book by the success of the products created from its 
recipes. However, there are a few general comments which seem justified. 
One is that the term “expressive” aphasia denotes a classification which is not 
universally accepted by specialists in the field. Furthermore, if one does use 
the terminology, there are very few cases which can be demonstrated as being 
purely “expressive” so it appears that the workbooks would have limited ap- 
plication. If one were to try to adapt the workbooks for use with the patient 
with both expressive and receptive involvement, the choice of the word Day 
as the name of the couple might create confusion because of its semantic 
connotation. 

The idea of trying to put material of adult interest level in to a simplified 
form for the use of adult aphasics is excellent and should be encouraged. In 
the past, much of the material used by therapists was taken from children’s 
books and often the patient resented the implication that he had to be treated 
as a child. This does not mean that these workbooks can be used exclusively 
and rigidly in a therapy program. As Wepman states in a review of another 
aphasic manual 


This reviewer seriously questions the value of prepared handbooks 
in rehabilitation of aphasia. While he once suggested that such a work 
was forthcoming (in 1951), the inability of any manual to provide 
the flexibility of approach that is vital in therapy caused him to 
abandon the project. This Handbook, like any manual of instruc- 
tions, lends evidence to the idea that a proscribed approach deter- 
mined in advance of whatever knowledge we have about a patient, 
his needs and his problems, can be the approach of choice for him.1 


These workbooks can only form one part of the retraining program for 
an aphasic patient, and their use will require professional understanding, 
judgment, and adaptibility on the part of the therapist. 


Jeannette K. Lacuaite, Ph.D. 
Tulane University 


‘Joseph Wepman, Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXV, (No- 
vember, 1960), 412. 
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VOLUME XXxVI 
Editor’s Report 


Throughout the volume the staff of the Journal has set for itself 
the realization of the following goals: (1) to maintain the highest 
professional standards in all phases of editing, from the providing of 
editorial assistance to contributors to the correcting of printer’s 
proofs; (2) to provide both an outlet for “established” writers and 
a training laboratory for “unestablished” ones; (3) to maintain a 
regional flavor without provincialism by publishing articles relating 
specifically to the South, as well as those relating to non-regional 
matters, and by drawing upon authors from all areas of the nation, 
but relying primarily upon those from the Southern states; (4) to 
present an appropriate balance among the various areas of the speech 
field. 


Geographical Distribution of Authors Whose Articles Appear in 
Volume XXVI: South—19 authors; East—4 authors; Mid-West—8 
authors; Far West—4 authors. 


“Established” Author—versus—‘Unestablished” Author Distri- 
bution in Volume XXVI: “established” authors—22; “unestab- 
lished” authors—13. 


Speech Area Distribution in Volume XXVI: 
Bibliography 1 
Classical Rhetoric 1 
Contemporary Public Address 2 

Drama 6 

4 
1 
1 


Editorials 
Forensics, College 
Forensics, High School 
History of American Public Address ...........ccccc00 5 
History of British Public Address «0.0.0... 1 
History of French Public Address ..............ccccccc0 1 
Interpretation (In News and Notes) .........cccccsee 1 
Linguistics 1 
Radio-Television 
Rhetorical Theory 1 

4 


Speech Correction 
Speech Education 
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Index 


Arrington, Ruth M. Rev.: A Guide for Speech, Dramatics, Radio and Tele- 
vision. Compiled by the Missouri State Board of Education, Hubert 
Wheller, Commissioner. 169. 


Baker, V. L., Eubanks, Ralph T., and Golden, James. A Bibliography of 
Speech and Theatre in the South for the Year 1960. 300. 

Blackwood, Byrne. Rev.: Stage Scenery. By A. S. Gillette. 91. 

Braden, Waldo W. The Emergence of the Concept of Southern Oratory. 
173. 

Brandes, Paul D. Selected Comments on Danton’s Speech of January 21, 
1793. 36. 

Brong, C. Cordelia. Rev.: Principles of Cleft Palate Prothesis, Aspects in the 
Rehabilitation of the Cleft Palate Individual. By Cloyd S. Harkins with 
the collaboration of William R. Harkins and John W. Harkins. 91. 

Bruestle, Beaumont. Rev.: A Life in the Theatre. By Tyronne Guthrie. 89. 

Burroughs, Jr., Julian C. The Effectiveness of Television Criticism in In- 
fluencing Viewers’ Judgments of Programs in an Educational Television 
Series. 201. 


Capp, Glenn R. Rev.: Practical Speech Fundamentals. By Eugene E. White. 
86. 

Carnell, Jr., C. Mitchell. Rev.: The Natural History of Cerebral Palsy. By 
Bronson Crothers and Richard S. Paine. 167. 

Clevenger, Jr., Theodore. Speaker and Society: The Role of Freedom in a 
Democratic State. 93. 

Cravey, Emily Jo. Rev.: Speech Disorders and Nondirective Therapy. By 
Robert F. Hejna. 335. 

Crocker, Lionel. Lincoln and Beecher. 149. 


Davis, Frank B. The Identification of a Valuable Teacher. (In News and 
Notes). 245. 

—————. Necrology of an Event. (In News and Notes). 329. 

Dell, George W. Robert Hutchins: Paradox in Persuasion. 291. 


Ehninger, Douglas. Rev.: Representative American Speeches. Edited by Lester 
Thonsses. The Security of the Free World. Edited by Julien Engel. 334. 

Eubanks, Ralph T., Baker, V. L., and Golden, James. A Bibliography of 
Speech and Theatre in the South for the Year 1960. 300. 


Giffin, Kim and Lashbrock, Brad. An Evaluation of Two Experimental Group 
Action Tournaments. 241. 

Glenn, Stanley. The Development of the Negro Character in American 
Comedy Before the Civil War. 133. 

Golden, James, Eubanks, Ralph T., and Baker, V. L. A Bibliography of 
Speech and Theatre in the South for the Year 1960. 300 

Gunderson, Robert G. Political Phrasemakers in Perspective. 22. 


Hammett, Doris. Rev.: Speech in the Classroom. By Donald H. Ecroyd. 
340. 

Harder, Jane Crane. First Language or Second, English Is English. 184. 

—————. Rev.: Speaking American English. By Gilbert A. Schaye. 87. 

Hargis, Donald E. A Virginian in California: 1849 271 
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Harms, L. S._ Rev.: Voice and Articulation Drillbook. By Grant Fairbanks, 
88 


Harrington, Donald A. Problems, Programs, and Progress in Speech Pathology 
and Audiology. 27. 

Hart, M. Blair. Oral Interpretation in the College and High School Programs 
of Southern States. (In News and Notes). 160. 

Rev.: The Process of Communication. By David K. Berlo. 

86. 

Head, Sydney W. Rev.: Motion Pictures. By A. R. Fulton. 255. 

Held, McDonald W. Needed—a Value System. 1. 


Kirk, John W. Lucian and the Rhetoric of the Second Century. 70. 
Kopra, Lennart L. Rev.: Hearing and Deafness. By Hallowell Davis (editor) 
and S. Richard Silverman (co-editor). 166. 


Lashbrook, Brad and Giffin, Kim. An Evaluation of Two Experimental 
Group-Action Tournaments. 241. 


Merritt, Francine. Rev.: The Powers of Poetry. By Gilbert Highet. 172. 
Mills, Glen E.. Argumentation in General Education. 313. 
Minnick, Wayne C. Politics and the Ideal Man. 16. 


Nelson, Oliver W. The Spoken Word in the Folk Schools of Denmark. 118, 
Nolan, Paul T. Writing Plays for Children. 224. 


Oliver, Robert T. Ethics and Efficiency in Persuasion. 10. 


Pence, Jr., James W. The Decline of the Literary and Debating Societies 
at the University of Virginia. 214. 

Perritt, H. Hardy. Linguistics: A Lambent Glance. 279. 

Peterson, Owen M. Aesthetic Apostle: The Southern Lecture Tour of Oscar 
Wilde. 100. 

. Rev.: American Forum, Speeches on Historic Issues, 1788-1900. 

Edited by Ernest J. Wrage and Barnet Baskerville. Selected American 
Speeches on Basic Issues (1850-1950). Edited by Carl G. Brandt and 
Edward M. Shafter, Jr. 258. 

Phifer, Gregg. Rev.: Effective Business Speech. By William Phillips Sandford 
and Willard Hayes Yeager. 257. 


Reardon, William R. Rev.: Discourse of Reason: A Brief Handbook of 
Semantics and Logic. By John Sherwood. 334. 

Reid, Christopher. Brougham and the Trial of Queen Caroline. 190. 

Ritter, Charles C. Rev.: Modern Theatre Practice: A Handbook of Play 
Production. By Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, and Hunton D. Sellman. 


90. 
Rives, Ralph Hardee. Public Address in the “Old Dominion,” 1820-1840. 318. 


Scott, Leona. Rev.: Children’s Theatre. By Jed H. Davis and Mary Jane 
Watkins, with the collaboration of Roger M. Busfield, Jr. 338. 

Shirley, Franklin R. Rev.: Fundamentals of Public Speaking. By Donald C. 
Bryant and Karl R. Wallace. 256. 

Simonson, Walter E. and Strange, Bennett. An Analysis of High School 
Debate Programs in the Southeast United States. 235. 

Smith, William S. Rev.: Modern Debate: Its Logic and Strategy. By Arthur 
N. Kruger. 338. 

Staub, August W. Rhetoric and Poetic: The Rhetor as Poet-Plot-Maker. 285. 
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Strange, Bennett and Simonson, Walter E. An Analysis of High School Debate 
Programs in the Southeast United States. 235. 

Streeter, Don. Rev.: The Dynamics of Discussion. By Dean C. Barnlund and 
Franklyn S. Haiman. 171. 


Taube, Myron. Tom Jones with French Words and Music. 109. 
Thompson, Ernest. An Experimental Investigation of the Relative Effective- 
ness of Organizational Structure in Oral Communication. 59. 


Weiss, Harold. Rev.: The Pronunciation of American English. By Arthur J. 
Bronstein. 253. 

Wellwarth, George E. The Career of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero: A Study in 
Theatrical Taste. 45. 

Williams, Donald M. Rev. Guide to Good Speech. By James H. McBurney 
and Ernest J. Wrage. 170. 

Wise, Claude M. A Shakespeare Cipher in the Bible. 261. 


Yeomans, G. Allan. Rev.: Literature as. Experience. By Wallace A. Bacon 
and Robert S. Breen. 254. 
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Sustaining Members 
of the 


Southern Speech | 


Association 


receive 
The Southern Speech Journal 
Western Speech 
™ Convention Registration 
for 
$5.00 


Regular Membership $3.00 


Tulane University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the following 
degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 
Design and Technical Production, or 


Playwriting 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Publishers of 
The TULANE TWO AIR CONDITIONED | 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 
Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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Laboratory Instruments for Analysis 
and Control of Sound and Vibration 


* Frequency Analysis 
¢ Amplitude Measurement 


ay Sona-GrapH 


MODEL RECORDER 


@ 85—12,000 cps 
@ Easily stored, permanent or re- 
usable disc recording 


The Sona-Graph Model Recorder is a new audio 
spectrograph for sound and vibration analysis. 
This instrument provides four permanent, storable 
records of any sample of audio energy in the 
85—12,000 cps range . . . the three visual dis- 
plays made by the Sona-Graph 661-A plus an 
aural record made on a 12” plastic-base mag- 
netic disc which can be stored with the visual 


* Sound Compression and Expansion 
* Controlled Time Delays 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency Range: 85 cps to 12 ke in -_ switched 
bands; 85 cps to 6 ke and 6 ke to 12 ke. 
es 2 db over entire frequency 


1143, 


Frequency 

range. Flat istic overall. 
Recording Medium: Plastic-base magnetic disc that 
can be removed and stored, or erased and re- 


used, 

Analyzing Filter Bandwidths: 45 and 300 cps. 
Recording Time: Any selected 2.4 
of any audio an within frequency 


Price: $2950.00 F.O.B, Factory ($3245. 00 A.S., 
records. New York) 
PERMANENT RECORDS 
DISPLAY NO. 1 E- . DISPLAY NO 2 DISPLAY NO. 3 
> Average 
2 Frequency & 2 Intensity vs Amplitude 
Amplitude vs Frequency vs Time. 
Ff Time. - 4” 3 at Selected 3 Logarithmic 
Eg x 12” rec- Fs Time. = scale, 
ord on fac- bo Range: 35 —* and 34 db 
~ simile paper ‘ & ranges. 
Time Intensity 
KAY 


VOX, Sr. 


Provides a variable time delay at audio frequencies, 
covers wide time delay and frequency range. 
Can produce three separate periods of delay within 
any one of two ranges. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Frequency Response: 40 to 12,000 cps. 
Time Delay: Continuously variable, 20 to 1600 
milliseconds, in ranges of 20 to 540 and 60 to 1600 
milliseconds. 
Flutter: .2% rms. 
Signal-to-Noise Ratio: 40 db. 
Input Signal Required: 0.5 V rms. 
Input Impedance: 600 ohms. 
Output: 1.1 ratio (unity gain). 
Output Impedance: 600 ohms. 


Output Variation With Rotation: 

£0.5 db on short delay range. 

1.0 db (max.) on long delay range. 
maximum permissible level, 

Price: $2150.00 F.O.B. Factory ($2365.00 F.A.S., 
New York) 
WRITE FOR 


COMPLETE 
CATALOG 
INFORMATION 


zero to 


xav Aufo—Vow 


Produces a variable time delay at audio frequencies. 
Provides a reference output and two additional out- 
puts with negative and positive delays passing 


through zero. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Two ranges, negative to positive, 
passing through zero. 
A. Three outputs available on short delay range 
1. Reference 2, —100 ms thru ‘0’ to 
+ 220 ms 
3. —80 ms thru ‘'0"' to + 240 ms 
Continuously variable to the following: 
1. Reference 2. ‘'0'' ms to + 320 ms 
~ + 20 ms to + 340 ms 
B. Three outputs available on long delay range. 
1. Reference Ae ms thru ‘‘O"' to 


660 m 
3. —240 frog thru ‘‘O"' to + 720 m 
Also continuously variable to the flowing: 
eference 2, ms to 
+ 60 ms to + 1020 ms 
Panel controls iy be set to obtain all positive de- 
po — +20 to + 1080 milliseconds in two 


poy “Dual inputs, with separate or mixed output. 
— impedances: Low, 600 ohms; High, 100,000 


same as listed for Kay Echo- 


$2250. 00 F.O.B. Factory ($2475.00 F.A.S., 
lew York) 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Dept. SSJ-6 Maple Avenue, Pine Brook, N. J. 


CApital 6-4000 
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Graduate Courses in Public Address and Rhetoric: Speech Com. SPEECI 
position, Discussion and Group Methods, Renaissance and 


Modern Rhetoric, Experimental Research in Oral Communication, non 

Problems in Teaching Speech, Seminar in the History of Public | theatr 

Address Il inte 
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and 
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| radio- 

Graduate Courses in Theatre and Drama: Oral Study of Literc- | 

ture, Stage Scenery and Design, Play Production and Direction |, 
Development of Dramatic Art 1, Playwriting |, History of the 
Theatre Il, Seminar in Theatre History and Dramatic Literature || 

SPEECI 

Graduate Courses in Speech Pathology and Audiology: Speech col 
Pathology: Articulation, Audiometry, Experimental Phonetics, 

Speech Clinic, Speech Training for the Deaf = 

‘ 
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Write for further information: mu 

J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman  GRAL 

Department of Speech and Theatre noe 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
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speech education 
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ics, 


COURSES IN 


public speaking 
discussion and 

leadership 
rhetorical theory 
history of public 

address 
directing forensics 
seminars 


GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


FEATURING 


an expanded program 
in speech pathology 
and audiology 

adult program with 
Ingham County 
Rehab Center 
(Sparrow Hospital) 

children’s program 
with University 
Speech Clinics 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


CALENDAR 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 1961-62 
fall term — 


Sept. 18 
winter term — 

Jan. 2 
spring term — 

Mar. 28 


FOR 
INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


THIS SPACE 
IS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLEGE 
OR 
UNIVERSITY 
ADVERTISER 


For details write: 
GrorcE P. WILson 
Advertising Manager 

Southern Speech Journal 
University of Virginia 


Charlottesville, Va. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Graduate am: rhetoric and pub- 
lic address and drama. 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDE: 
Virginia Players, Virginia 
Debaters and Speakers Bureau. 
For information write to: 


E. Rocer Borie, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


ABILENE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PuBLic AppREss & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


THEATRE & INTERPRETATION 
RapDIO — TELEVISION 


Degrees Offered: 


B.A., B.S.E., M.A. 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
For information, 

write to: | 

Rex P. KYKER | 

Sta. ACC, Box 40 | 
Abilene, Texas 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech & Drama 


ANNUAL MEMPHIS 


SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


History of the Theatre, Playwriting, 
Directing, Acting, and Design. | 
Public Address, and Oral | 
Interpretation 
—SUMMER 
B.A. and B.S. 
Information: BRADFORD RD WHITE, 
Chairman, Department of Speech 
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Producers: 


and Drama 
Memphis State University, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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SUMMER STUDY AT NORTHWESTERN 
School of Speech 


_| Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


A National Center 
for Undergraduate and Graduate Study in Speech 


The 1961 Summer Sessions 


The Eight-Week Session: June 27 - August 19 
The Six-Week Session: June 27 - August 5 


+ Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in Speech. 


| + Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group Communication ; 
Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, and Film; Speech Education; 
Communicative Disorders—Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audi- 
ology. 


* Special Features of the 1961 Summer Session: Symposiums in Interpreta- 
tion, in Radio and Television, and in Communicative Disorders with dis- 
tinguished visiting lecturers to supplement our resident faculty; Practicum 
in Theatre (study and participation in Northwestern Drama Festival) ; 
internships in television with Chicago stations; Readers and Chamber 
Theatre. 


* The Northwestern Drama Festival—a unique all-student acting company 
presenting a five-week rotating repertory season of four great plays in our 
outdoor theatre. 


* Speech, Language, and Hearing Clinics in operation throughout the summer. 
* The 31st annual High School Institute in S sections in Theatre; 
Radio, Television, and Film; and Public Speaking and Debate. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 


Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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A PRACTICE BOOK 


Better Speech and Better Reading 


By Lucite D. ScHOOLFIELD 


A text designed for use in Speech Correction and Remedial Reading. 
Devoid of theoretical discussion, it is a Practice Book with interesting 
drill material within the comprehension of the elementary pupil. A 
great variety of flexible exercises are planned for use in the first six 
grades, sufficiently comprehensive to meet everyday needs. Regard- 
ing the reading process as the association of meanings and pronouncia- 
tions with written or printed symbols, the text affords a program of 
preventive as well as corrective work in Reading. 

The Word Lists are based on Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades by Arthur I. Gates, and the Teacher’s Word Book by Edward 
L. Thorndike. The type is large, conforming to the standard of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER READING 


offers in one volume: 


I. Practice Material, Which Pro- 
vides for Individual Differences 
Practice Material is given on each con- 
sonant and vowel. Word Lists are 
graded in difficulty, and are based on 
the Gates or Thorndike Primary Word 
Lists. Suggestions are offered for sup- 
plementary drill. Through the use of 
Word Lists and Types of Practice Sen- 
tences an almost inexhaustible supply 
of exercises for drill may be had. 
Poems classified according to the sounds 
for which they provide repetition range 
in interest from the Kindergarten and 
Primary level to the Junior High School. 


II. Articulation Test Material 
Diagnostic Sentences with Key to the 
Diagnostic Sentences, Diagnostic Test 
Words, and Diagnostic Chart offer an 
easy method of identifying the conso- 
nant and vowel errors which appear in 
the speech of the pupils. The Key to 
the Sentences indicates the consonant 
and vowel sounds to be tested. The 
Diagnostic Chart records the results of 
the Articulation Tests and allows space 
for a brief case history. Phonovisual 
Diagnostic Consonant and Vowel Charts 
(pages 1la and 11b) may be used to 
test the child who has not yet learned 
to read. Only the initial sound is tested, 
except in final mg and x. Index numbers 
on the chart correspond to the numbers 
on the Articulation Test on the Speech 
Diagnostic Chart. 


III. Tongue and Lip Exercises 
Tongue and Lip Exercises have been se- 


lected, which, if practiced regularly, will 
give strength and flexibility and result 
in more normal and distinct speech. 


IV. Drill Words 

Drill Words are given for each conso- 
nant and vowel and for Consonant 
Blends, and are presented in the order 
in which the consonants and vowels 
appear. They are grouped and classified 
according to A Guide to Pronunciation, 
Merriam-Webster New International 
Dictionary—Second Edition. The Word 
Lists in each group are as comprehen- 
sive as is practicable. 


V. Practice Sentences 


Following each group of Drill Words, 
practice sentences based on the Word 
Lists are provided and are woven into a 
group telling a short story. The com- 
pletion type of sentence has been in- 
cluded to lend variety to the exercises. 


VI. Poems 


Experience proves that once a pupil has 
mastered the elementary sounds, he ac- 
quires the habit of correct speaking and 
reading more easily by memorizing 
verses than by repetition of words and 
sentences. The poems in this book have 
been carefully selected for their rhythm, 
charm and appeal to children, as well 
as for their repetition of certain sounds. 
Their use is suggested with the hope 
that the child, through his natural love 
of poetry, will find renewed interest 
and joy in perfecting his speech and 
reading. 


Price $3.50 


EXPRESSION COMPANY — Publishers 


MAGNOLIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


The Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville 
FACULTY 
Bragg, V. C., Ph.D Audiology 
Buck, McKenzie, W., Ph.D........Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Bzoch, K. R., Ph.D Speech Pathology 
Constans, H.P., M.A., LL.B Public Address 
Hale, Lester L., Pir. Speech Pathology; Voice 
Jerit, Ronald G., M.A Technical Theatre 
Keyworth, R. A., M.A Theatre 
Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 


Leutenegger, Ralph R., Pathology 
Mase, Darrel, J., Ph.D.....ewFtealth Related Services 
Mohrmann, Gerald P., M.A........0..\|\UDebate; Public Address 


Staub, August W., Ph.D. Theatre 

Tow, Rey Fi Audiology; Voice Science 

Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics 

Williams, D. E., Ph.D Rhetorical Criticism 

Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D... Theatre; Interpretation 


* Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 

* English Language Institute for Foreign Students, 
June 23 - August 25, 1961. 

* Summer Speech and Hearing Conference 
June 13, 14 & 15, 1961. 

* Departmental classrooms and offices are ait-con- 
ditioned. 

* Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships available. 


Address inquiries to: Roy E, Tew 
Acting Head, Department of Speech 

University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 
TALLAHASSEE 


FACULTY 
Attanasio, Frederick, Ph.D. Communicative Disorders 
Cooper, Bernarr, Ph.D. Radio and Television 
Dorlag, Arthur, Ph.D. Theatre 
Edney, Clarence, Ph.D. Business Speech 
Faircloth, Sam, M.A. Communicative Disorders 
Fallon, Richard, M.A. Theatre 
Hahn, Richard, M.A. Public Address 
Lewis, Thomas R., Ph.D. Public Address 
Minnick, Wayne C., Ph.D. Public Address 
Patterson, Dean, M.A. Communicative Disorders 
Phifer, Gregg, Ph.D. Public Address 
Reimer, Charles, M.A. Theatre 
Schendel, Laurel, Ph.D. Communicative Disorders 
Shaw, Harlan, Ph.D. Theatre 
Thomson, S. Elizabeth, M.A. Interpretation and Theatre 
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DEGREES OFFERED 
M.A. or M.S. Ph.D. 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION AND THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 
GENERAL SPEECH 
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For Information Write to 


Wayne C. MINNICK 
Head, Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallabassee, Florida 
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